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Editor’s Foreword 


THOUGH TODAY many books, pamphlets, and articles which discuss Christian worship, 
music and art are being published and though these easily outnumber those on other areas of 
Christian literature, America still does not have a non-Roman Catholic periodical on Christian 
worship and its arts which strives to be more than newsy in character. While this lack may be 
attributed to the fact that American Protestantism does not present a united front in its worship 
life and practice, it may be due also to another fact: that large segments of Protestants have 
ignored and rejected some of the magnificent possessions which God has given to the Church in 
order to integrate and unify His people. We think particularly of such blessings as: sound 
Christian theology, trinitarian liturgies, virile and exalted hymnody, worshipful music and 
worthy musical instruments, distinguished church art and symbolism, impressive ecclesiastical 
archichecture, stimulating religious literature, and compelling religious drama. 


We so easily make the mistake of regarding precious gifts of God as creations of men and we 
too often lack the insight revealed by Martin Luther in one of his table talks: “It is God, not 
man, who sustains the arts, God provides us with only a limited number of highly talented 
people and it is He who endows them with certain faculties and artistic abilities. Indeed, despite 
gross ingratitude on the part of many people, God sustains the arts and provides that by some 
they are loved, counted worthy, and esteemed highly.” (Erlangen ed. of Luther’s works, Vol. 
62, p. 297, No. 2835, 10. Translated freely.) 


The publication of RESPONSE bespeaks an attempt on the part of the Lutheran Society for 
Worship, Music and the Arts to evince in print its desire to help to unify Christian worshippers 
of the Triune God and to alert Lutherans in particular to the rich integrating heritage be- 
queathed to them in their worship, music and arts. The very choice of the name RESPONSE 
indicates that we regard our worship, music and arts as a response to God who through St. 
Paul exhorts, “Seek that ye may excel to the edifying of the Church.” Also, when accepted in 
all its ramifications, the name implies that even our response, when true, was prompted by 
none other than the Holy Spirit. Our aim must be and will therefore be to apply a theocentric 
approach, since from the Christian point of view only this approach can be really God-pleas- 
ing, salutary, and correct. 

For the time being RESPONSE will appear semi-annually, at Pentecost and at the beginning of 
Advent. However, it is the intention of the Lutheran Society for Worship, Music and the Arts 
and of its Editorial Board to make RESPONSE available within the near future as a quarterly 
which will appear at Advent, Lent, Easter, and Pentecost. The Editor 
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HENRY GRADY DAVIS 


Theological Foundations of 
Christian Worship and the Arts” 


IT IS THRILLING to look into so many faces I have never seen before and to 
be confident from the first that we shall understand one another, confident that 
between us we share something that brings us together and makes us one, 
though many. We are a Lutheran Society for Worship, Music and the Arts, and 
a stated aim of this our first conference is “to come to a fuller realization of the 
implications inherent in this name and in the purposes of the Society.” 


IMPLICATIONS 


We begin with worship. And when we speak of worship, if I understand us, we 
do not mean the searching, groping outreach and upreach of the human spirit 
into the unknown. Christian worship is the opposite of this. It is our answer 
to God in Christ, an answer awakened by the moving of God’s Spirit inside us. 
Not men calling and God replying, but God calling and man replying! This is 
what we mean by worship, is it not? 

One implication of our name, if I understand it, is that worship, liturgics, 
church music, and all other related arts are so closely interwoven that no one 
of them can be fruitfully studied or practiced in isolation from the others. Our 
labor and its products are likewise our reply to the gifts of God, inseparable 
from our worship. This is a highly significant point of view, by no means 
common, not to be taken for granted. It will be an auspicious beginning of our 
work if we can start with this. 

Another implication lies in the word Lutheran. What is it? For one thing it 
* This essay was the first essay read at the First Annual Conference of the Lutheran Society 
for Worship, Music and the Arts. The conference met in Scott Hall of the University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn., June 18-21, 1958. 
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means a historical continuity. We stand within a definite tradition. It is part of 
us, and we must work from within it. We and we alone can represent this tra- 
dition and continue it in our day. We are responsible for the Lutheran inherit- 
ance, not for preserving it only, but also for adding to it. For example, it is not 
enough to be proud of Lutheran music, if we have to go back nearly two hun- 
dred years to be proud. It is not enough to be proud of our liturgy, so long as 
there is not a single first-rank liturgical writer of evangelical persuasion in 
America. This is one reason for a Lutheran society, is it not? 

But the name Lutheran, if I understand it rightly, does not imply that we 
intend a sectarian approach to worship and the arts, rather that there shall be THE 
no ambiguity in our position, that we cannot be Lutheran at all unless we are FOUNDATION 
Christian first of all. That is, the glory of God, His pure mercy and free grace 
and unearned salvation, must never be displaced or obscured by anything that 
bears a human name, though it be a pope’s or bishop’s name, a church’s, a 
saint’s, or Luther’s own name. And to this end the first plan of our Society 
specifies that it “must have a theological approach to the problems involved.” 

This statement of purpose implies that all our work in every field must stand 
the test of theological scrutiny, not merely the test of aesthetics, or psychology. 
tradition, history, or practical usefulness. Not that history and psychology and 
aesthetics are useless or unimportant, but that our concern can never be with 
these alone, or with these chiefly. 

This view differs widely from the presuppositions with which worship and 
the arts have commonly been studied and practiced in the last two hundred 
years, especially in America. It has far-reaching consequences, and some of 
them may not be welcome. It means, among other things, that we cannot safely 
use a liturgical rite, practice, or object solely because it is beautiful, is used by 
others, is an ancient tradition, or has certain psychological effects, without re- 
gard for its theological implications. Antiquarianism, nostalgic yearning after 
the past is not in itself a form of piety. 


THE FOUNDATION 
What, then, is the theological foundation of our work? It is the whole of Chris- 
tion theology, of course. But it is seen most clearly in a group of doctrines as 
closely interwoven as are worship and the arts. We cannot think theologically 
about our work without considering the doctrines of the Word and Sacraments, 
the Church, and the Christian’s life through faith and in faith. 

Our work depends upon the Word of God, preached and taught and re- 
ceived in the Sacraments. The Christian’s life, worship, work, come into exist- 
ence in answer to the Word of his Creator. For the Word of God is God speak- 
ing to ears He made for hearing and now causes to hear. The Word made flesh 
is God coming into and acting within and for a humanity created for Himself, 
now estranged, but loved and called to life. The Word is God’s saving and 
recreating deed in Jesus Christ, conveyed to us in Holy Scripture, through which 
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here and now God speaks to us and acts upon us. If God did not speak to us 
first, we could make no reply. 

Our work depends upon the Church. But not if we see in the Church only 
a human society, at its best a venerable institution, at its worst a somewhat snob- 
bish club for the advancement of religious and social prejudices. Only in its 
theological dimensions does the Church transcend time and race and name and 
become what we confess it to be: the one holy catholic and apostolic Church, 
the community of all believers, the people of God who share Christ’s life by the 
power of the Holy Spirit and are joined to Christ and one another as members 
THE of Christ’s body. This Church alone — not some mere organization — is the 
FOUNDATION mother that bears every Christian, into whose family we were incorporated at 
baptism, through whose lips and no other we have heard God’s call, by whose 
hands we have received Christ’s body and blood. If God did not work in this 

Church first, there could be no Christians. 


Our work depends on faith. But it is dangerous to think of faith in less than 
its full theological meaning. Mere belief is not faith ; it may as easily be delusion, 
credulity. Confidence is not faith ; if misplaced it is idolatry. The crucial impor- 
tance which the New Testament assigns to faith must not be given to something 
less than the New Testament means by faith. Faith is not a mere work, faculty, 
or function of human personality. Faith is response to God, a complete response 
that carries with it everything a human being can become and everything he 
can render to God, love to God and man, thankfulness, obedience, worship, 
service. Faith too is God’s gift. If God did not move in on man first, there could 
be no believers. 

This should be enough to indicate the doctrinal foundation of our Society’s 
work. Our work of course is not founded on doctrines, but on the realities to 
which the doctrines point. It is one thing to have a sound doctrine of the Word; it 
is quite another thing to hear what God says to us. The vitality of our work de- 
pends on our hearing, not on our having the right doctrine. We are justified, if 
at all, by faith itself, not by a correct doctrine of justification by faith. We live 
not on a doctrine of the Church, but by a genuine awareness of the community 
of Christians and by participation in its life which is from God. Theology can 
point to the foundation but cannot be the foundation. The life of a Christian 
is not the product of theology; it is created by the grace of God in Christ. 


For theology too is an undertaking of the human mind, and the theologian 
is only a man. Though his subject matter may seem to set him apart, though he 
works with the Bible and the faith of the Church, he has no preferential access 
to the secrets of God, and no peculiar methods that guarantee his results against 
the errors and limitations of all human work. The theologian is not necessarily 
a better Christian than the unschooled believer, not necessarily a wiser man. 
Today, when theology is fashionable once more, the professional theologian 
is under strong temptation to be arrogant and to pontificate on all matters. But 
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theology does not make him a creator of art, nor does it make him an infallible 
critic of work in the arts. 

Thus theology, in the performance of its highest function, must deny itself, 
must become the humble servant of all the servants of Christ, and must point 
away from itself to the most high God. A true theology’s insights are for Every- 
man, accessible to every artist and artisan. But a genuine Christian theology 
will no more allow itself than it will allow anything else that bears a human 
name to displace or obscure the glory of God and His grace and mercy in Christ. 


THE CHRISTIAN WORKER 


Now it remains only to speak of the life of a Christian, in which his labor must 72% 
be done, and to which His work is a witness. The Christian scholar, musician ae 


or other artist is first of all a Christian. He is Everyman before he is artist. His 
labor and all its products are his response in faith and love to God’s Word and 
deed in Christ, to God’s gifts in nature and history, and to God’s own Spirit 
moving within him. The quality of response, answer, reply, is the tonic major 
harmony of his existence. 

The Christian’s response is a total response to God’s initiative. It begins with 
recognition of God in His Word and in His gifts. It passes into repentance, trust, 
thankfulness, joy, love, hope, obedience, worship, service. For Everyman it 
involves the whole life, the strength and skill, the work itself, and the articulate 
and inarticulate witness. For the artist it further involves his special endow- 
ment, gifts, talents, the clearer perception, the more sensitive response to exist- 
ence, and the more prophetic vision of faith. 

The Christian artist’s response is from within the Church. The Christian is 
never an isolated person, never a lone seeker and adventurer, never “a mother- 
less child a long way from home” — though he may indeed feel like one some- 
times. He is not alone; he is in Christ and his Church; not lost, but found. He 
is never an autonomous, self-contained individual. The Church has borne him, 
and he would not be what he is in language, in thoughts, in feelings, in anything, 
without the Church. The Christian artist’s work embodies the Church’s his- 
torical perspective and its concern for the whole creation of nature and man- 
kind. Though he may grow tall and look far and wide, his roots remain in the 
Church. 

The Christian artist’s response is a free response. As the servant of God he 
is not slave to any man, even himself. As forgiven and accepted by God he is 
free from fear about his sin and guilt. Liberated from the struggle to save him- 
self, he is free for the penitent, thankful, joyous service of God and mankind. 
But he is likewise free from all shackling traditionalism. Tradition may be his 
gold-mine; it cannot be his prison. He knows no must not except the will of 
his God, and no must except the constraining love of Christ. 

The Christian artist’s response is an honest response. It must be utterly hon- 
est, sincere, personal, natural, void of pretension, and humble, because it is a 
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response to God, expressed in a work for the ear and eye of God. If there is 
some excuse for affectation before men, if indeed it is not safe to appear before 
our envious equals without some careful calculation of the best foot to put for- 
ward, it is otherwise before God. There is no room for make-believe or play- 
acting there, and no need for it. 

Will you let me say that this is a theological reason why truly Christian art 
can never be sentimental or imitative? Our work is sentimental when it tries to 
express thoughts and feelings we think it would be nice for us to have, in place 
of thoughts and feelings we honestly do have. But such a trick is hypocrisy, not 
art, and there is no room for it before God. To assume an attitude we take to be 
medieval in worship, to imitate the mere speech or moods or gestures of the 
past, is as insincere as to imitate a Gothic church, or to paint like Raphael, or to 
write music like Bach’s. I must quickly add that it is no more honest to imitate 
a so-called modern style just because it is modern. 

The Christian artist is not afraid to be honest. His work is his service to God. 
He works honestly in his own natural way, with such talent as he has, with the 
materials that lie before his hand, for he knows that both the talent and the 
materials are God’s gifts to him. Because his work is honest it is original; it 
makes its own style. 

Thus Christian art in its highest forms is both personal and universal. It is at 
once timeless and contemporary, of the ages and of the passing hour. It belongs 
to the unending praise of God. Yet just the same, it is a tribute that could be 
rendered in no moment of time but our own moment, in no spot of all the uni- 
verse but the place where we are standing, and by none of all the millions of 
Gods’ children but our very selves. 


EDGAR S. BROWN, JR. 


Liturgy is Life 


LITURGY IS LIFE 


IN THE ALL TOO short period in which this writer has had opportunity to 
be intimately observant of the Church’s operation, there has never been a time 
when, to his knowledge, the Church has been satisfied with herself. As student, 
chaplain in the armed forces, parish pastor, and more recently, bearer of the 
euphemistic title “general man” he has witnessed the constant parade of “new” 
banners under which the Church had been urged to march. Almost each year 
brings with it the carefully planned, zealously propagandized, yet frantically 
demanding programs of men and women who, while undoubtedly sincere, are 
nonetheless professional promoters. With a fervor that would make the preach- 
ers of the great crusades tremble at their own inadequacies — and faint when 
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brought up against the Church’s use of modern advertising techniques — the 
cry goes out to the faithful. “Follow the plan — don’t deviate!” 


MULTIPLICITY OF PARISH LIFE 


Certainly there is an urgency to the Church’s mission, and, when confronted 
by the compelling voices of the world, we who cherish the most noble cause of 
all ought to expect that the Church’s persistent cry would reduce all other voices 
to a whisper. But what is the effect of all this on the one who is work-horse of 
the Church — the parish pastor? Is it any wonder that his is a ministry directed 
from a desk with nought to confront him save the pigeon-holed cabinet on the 
wall overhead, each little cubbyhole stuffed to overflowing with an accumula- 
tion of guides, manuals, brochures, news-letters, and catalogs, and each per- 
sistently demanding that it be given prior attention. 

Small wonder then that the parish pastor who by his office is required to 
funnel the expanding operational procedures out across the length and breadth 
of his parish soon begins to feel like a frustrated bottle-neck. What is the an- 

_swer? Will some genius in the ecclesiastical bureaucracy aided by mechanical 
brains and psychological tests devise a “parochial-master-operational-time- 
schedule” replete with “scientifically determined” and “psychologically ad- 
_justed” time slots so that evangelism, stewardship, education, the missions 
"sisters three, fund-raising, geriatrics, counselling, sick-calls, the auxiliaries, and 
: worship all receive their due? Or is it just possible that under the direction of 
the Holy Ghost we shall discover that which is properly the unitive factor of the 
Church’s very existence? 

It may seem from what has been said so far that all we are concerned with 
| is the easing of the ministerial work-load. On the contrary, the majority of our 
pastors are diligently devoted to their vocations. The forty-hour week for most 
; of them fits comfortably at least twice into every seven days, more than fifty 
times a year. Theirs is not an earnest expectation for the “fool’s gold” of security 
and relaxation. Rather it is a restless resistence to regimentation, a plaintive 
plea for purposive planning. 

If the parish pastor writhes under the volley of bureaucratic salvos what must 
be the attitude of the laymen? Confronted by the confusion of a theological 
jargon which accompanies the plethora of sector projects, evangelism missions, 
educational workshops, not to mention the host of “advances” commonly and 
inaccurately called “retreats” he throws up his hands in despair. “If our com- 
pany were run like the church we’d be out of business tomorrow!” 

Where then is the unitive factor of the church, that integrational principle 
which will cause the church’s hydra-headed activity to fall neatly, adequately 
and purposefully into place? 

Immediately a whole host of terms, saturating our minds after years of 
preaching and education, fall from our lips — Gospel, The Lord, Christ, the 
Communion of Saints, not to mention the great triumvirate of Reformation 
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theology, sola fide, sola gratia, sola scriptura. Reduced to the innermost kernel, 
the very life seed from which they spring forth to define the Church’s essence, 
all of these time-honored terms are synonymous with a term dear to the hearts 
of Lutherans — The Word. 

It may seem politic (some may prefer the word “heretical”) to suggest that 
even here the problem is not yet solved. With all of our devoted allegiance to 
The Word, whatever we choose to mean by that term, our purpose requires that 
we take another step. Louis Bouyer in his Liturgical Piety reminds us that it is 
The Word of God which is both the cause and the reason of the Christian com- 
munity. Men are drawn out from the mob of mankind by The Word for the 


express purpose of hearing and responding to that same Word. Yet even as The 


Word -— Jesus Christ who was with God and was God from the beginning, “be- 
gotten, not made” — was made Flesh so as to enter into the world of man and 
be known by men, so The Word for our purpose must take on form. This is 
what I mean by the second step. 

Man is a finite being. He lives in a world bordered by time and space. He 
knows through his senses. If The Word is to come and dwell with man, and, 
equally important, if man is to respond to The Word, then the senses, all of 
them, are involved. Christianity is more than intellectual gymnastics; “We 
have this treasure in earthen vessels.” 


LITURGY IS UNITIVE FACTOR 
What form then shall The Word take? I submit that the answer to this ques- 
tion is found most adequately in the word “liturgy.” One can imagine the cries 
of anguish arising at this suggestion. Liturgy is a red flag. Charges of “anti- 
quarianism,” “archaic and irrelevant language,” and “popish frills and cere- 
monies” rend the air antiphonally whenever liturgy is mentioned in some quar- 
ters. Yet this is a good word which deserves a better hearing. More importantly 
it is the one term which properly describes the only adequate form The Word 
can take. Liturgy, whether we like to admit it or not, is the visibly and tangibly 
unitive factor of the church. 

It has to be borne in mind that the term “liturgy” has a two-fold use. In its 
breadth it is the Christian’s total response to God. A Christian’s liturgy is not 
exclusively confined to the Church and the hours of worship. All that he does 
ought to be an act of joyous thanksgiving and obedience to the will of God. 
Peculiarly, liturgy also means that form or pattern of worship in which, joined 
by his fellow Christians, he lifts his worship to God. 

This balance must not be overlooked. To be concerned completely with the 
needs of his fellow men, would make of a person’s life nothing more than a 
pattern of ethics. But a life given to the most noble service of others which does 
not allow for recognition of the life and work of Jesus Christ and man’s need 
to be brought up into that life would have little if any purpose. On the other 
hand to regard the liturgy only as an enrapturing cultic experience, with the 
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most thrilling appeal to esthetics and man’s sensory perception of beauty with- 
out a burning desire to go forth from beauty to bring the love of God to others, 
would be an empty shell. Liturgy is both, and while what follows is chiefly con- 
cerned with liturgy as a form of worship, this balance must not and dare not be 
neglected. 

The Church is an assembly of people. By the Word and the Spirit, men, 
women, and children have been called out of the world to find a unity marked 
by the Cross. This does not mean that they share a particular philosophy. Rather 
it means that the Word has caused them to gather in a particular time and a par- 
ticular place for a purpose, and this purpose is to respond to that same Word. 

Now their response must take on a form, and this form we call the liturgy. In 
hymns and psalms, in collects and prayers, by attention to sermon and reception 
of the sacramental meal the Christian performs his liturgy. No action of the 
assembly of Christ quite demonstrates to the world the true nature of the Church 
as does this participation in the liturgy. If the Church were to give up the tradi- 
tional patterns of worship, substituting for them new forms with new words, 
there would still have to be a form. Christians must assemble, and when they 
come together they must do something. What they do is a dialogue between 
themselves and God, and this dialogue, this act wherein the members of the 
Body of which Christ is the head offer their worship to the Father, has been 
known traditionally as the liturgy. 

Thus we may speak of the liturgy as the unitive factor of the Church. Clothing 
tangibly and visibly as it does the Word, that which caused men to become 
the Body, it also unites them in the outward form or expression which their 
required response takes. 

Too often in the Church one senses a greater solidarity in a vigorous steward- 
ship or evangelism program than in the corporate character of worship. Men 
and women who attend services, often because they feel it is the proper thing 
to do, find a greater enthusiasm in seeking the other sheep and in allowing 
Christian principles to regulate their pocket books than in the assembly of be- 
lievers. This is not to minimize these important aspects of the total liturgy of the 
faithful. The Church must never waver in its zeal to practice an enthusiastic 
program of personal stewardship and evangelism. But the incentive for these 
and all other emphases of Christian behaviour ought to come from the Church’s 
corporate worship. 

It is important therefore that the Church recognize the treasure it possesses 
in its liturgy. Of all of the multifarious activity of the local congregation, nothing 
that the Church does can have quite the vital significance for its life as does 
the liturgy. Properly understood and used, the liturgy becomes in reality not 
another phase of the busy congregation’s activity, but the one factor which com- 
bines all of the facets of congregational life into an ordered integrity. 

Man is a social animal. By nature he seeks the companionship of others. But 
for all of his infatuation with togetherness — associations founded upon mu- 
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tual interests, noble purposes, or the snob appeal that comes of commensurate 
bank accounts, prestige, or family trees — he can find no gathering which is so 
potentially all-inclusive as the Church. Nor is there any other community whose 
fellowship is not limited solely to this world. Thus the assembly of Christians, 
gathered together to do its liturgy, knows no restrictions of race or affluence, 
and in that same liturgy the Christian is made one with his brothers. 

It is to the shame of the Church that because of the frailties of men, the One 
Body has become many. Fortunately the days of bitter strife between Christians 
are dying. The sons of those who fought battles and burned heretics have learned 
that the seamless robe of Christ must once again be re-sewn. Instead of clashing 
on battlefield, churchmen discuss their differences over conference tables and 
each day brings with it a closer drawing together. Even this is not a rosy picture, 
and theological hairsplitting oftentimes leads to renewed antagonism. But above 
the cry of the party line there is a new awareness that Christians are being 
drawn closer to one another in worship. Study of the ways of worship has evi- 
denced a remarkable similarity. In 1917 the Common Service Book played an 
important part in drawing together three American Lutheran bodies into the 
United Lutheran Church in America, and more recently the Service Book and 
Hymnal offers the hope that a common liturgy will widen the dimension of a 
truly united American Lutheranism. On a broader plain, the growing apprecia- 
tion that the liturgy is a valid form for all Christians may yet portend the glorious 
day of a re-united Christendom. 


LITURGY INFORMS OUR LIVES 


Within the congregation another influence of the liturgy is exerted upon those 
who use it. Life is a constant process of education and all of us, consciously or 
unconsciously, are undergoing a continuing educational process. True, much of 
what we learn isn’t too significant. The parents of small children know all too 
well that a child learns more from the television set in the living room than 
at his desk in the classroom. But we are being cheated. In the liturgy we learn. 
Many people who seldom read their Bibles hear lessons read each time they 
attend services. These lessons, set as they are into the framework of the Christian 
year, are a roadmap which leads the Christian to walk along the way of life in 
the steps of Christ. Moreover, the preacher draws from these lessons in order 
to distill, to amplify, to make clear the Christian’s greater responsibility to God. 
Shut out from his ears are the sounds of the world, and for a brief time the 
Christian is instructed in the Word of God. 

Education has a purpose, and if the liturgy affords a time of learning, it also 
provides a time for doing. When The Word is preached to men with power and 
urgency, few can sit back on their hands. Filled with the compulsion of the 
demands of his Creator, man feels the urge to respond. So the liturgy is a call to 
sacrifice. The Gospel is abundantly clear that man’s offering is not deserving of 
God’s gift. Only the Cross is meritorious, but in the message of that Cross — 
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the Word’s perfect offering — man’s gratitude desires to express itself. It may 
seem that the reason the Church receives its contributions during the service is 
because this is the one time when most of the members of the congregation are 
together. But in our modern life of checking accounts and financial records 
wouldn’t it be better for the Church not to bother its people at services and 
simply send out statements with a return envelope for their monthly or annual 
checks? However, such a system defeats the very purpose of the liturgy. The 
liturgy is life, and within its structure is provided a place for man to respond to 
God in offering himself. If each Sunday and holy day we are to hear God’s 
Word, we are also to respond to it. So in the liturgy we make our offering. This 
is more than coins or bills jammed into an envelope. It is a symbol. The money 
we Offer in the liturgy represents ourselves. Not all of us can preach and teach 
and serve, but we can share in the Church’s total liturgy, and so respond with 
ourselves in the form of our offering. 

At the same time that our gifts are received at the altar, other gifts are put 
there too. Bread and wine also represent us before God, and it is only after the 
prayers have been said, the canticles sung, and the action of the upper room 
imitated that we receive back these same symbols, now become the vehicles 
of God’s presence to us. Having received from God we give back to him. With 
what we give to him, He gives us Himself. 

This is perhaps the greatest value of the liturgy, for in its total action we are 
united in a very real sense with him. Like the disciples who walked with Christ 
on the Emmaus Road, the liturgy causes us to say “Did not our hearts burn 
within us!” Liturgy is more than hearing and learning. It is more than offering. 
Which young man would wish to philosophize about his sweetheart when in- 
stead he can take her in his arms and kiss her passionately? And which man 
or woman does not desire to thrill to the presence of God? Certainly liturgical 
forms are but the vehicles of our conversation with God. At times because we 
are frequently concerned with detail they can become barriers, which obscure 
rather than unfold the brilliance of God. But used knowingly and lovingly the 
pattern of the liturgy with its interchange between God and man can be the 
means that leads to the thrill of communion between the Lover and the Be- 
loved. Out of the continued proper use of the liturgy the Christian grows in his 
experience of the presence of God. 

It is not within the scope of this paper to discuss the private devotions. Suffice 
it to say that the liturgy serves to foster the private meditations of the individual. 
Liturgy is a corporate activity, an activity which enriches the life of the Chris- 
tian. Certainly the person who is thrilled by the encounter with God in the 
liturgy will desire to continue that encounter apart from the times of the as- 
sembling of the faithful. For such moments, the Holy Scriptures which are the 
source of the liturgy also furnish him with the tools of his continuing conver- 
sation. 

In most of our churches the liturgy is set in extraordinary surroundings. So 
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much of our life is caught up in the rush of the world that we find it good to 
withdraw into another place. So the architecture, the music, the vestments, fur- 
nishings and lights of our churches are all designed to enhance the liturgical 
dialogue. Even as Christ sought the peace of the desert or the beauty of the 
Temple, so we require that art serve the church. But in our use of all these ac- 
coutrements we must realize that they are but aids. If our use of them is im- 
proper, if these things draw attention to themselves and not to that which they 
serve, then our worship is a sham. We are adoring creatures, not the Creator. 
On the other hand if we see behind the beauty of the object to the source of all 
beauty then is our liturgy most salutary. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S OBLIGATION 

Finally the liturgy points to its broader implications. The Christian cannot, 
as did the disciples on the Mount of Transfiguration, be content to perpetuate 
the thrill of God’s presence only within the churches. God dwells not only in the 
buildings we build or in the forms we fashion. And we who have known the 
thrill of the encounter with Him know that through us — as Luther liked to call 
us, “little Christs” —God must be served in the Christian’s total liturgy. 

This is made singularly clear to us in the post communion collect of our 
liturgy: “We give thanks to Thee, Almighty God, that Thou has strengthened 
us with this Thy salutary gift ; and we beseech Thee, of Thy mercy, to strengthen 
us through the same gift in faith toward Thee and in fervent love toward one 
QROWET ee 

Here is both the spur to greater evangelism on the part of each member of 
the Body and renewed social consciousness. The Christian who regularly does 
his liturgy hears and learns; he offers and he receives, but then he knows that 
as he goes forth into the world his liturgy continues. Strengthened by the pres- 
ence of Christ who is yet alive and within him, he must share his joy with others. 
There are still many more outside the Body than within. The people all around 
us, the unbaptized, the pagans, the lapsed, the indifferent, the cruel, the lazy, 
the selfish, all these who do not know their purpose must be brought in. To do 
one’s liturgy means that evangelism is not a program of a board of the Church 
so much as it is the individual responsibility of every Christian. 

The same is true in all of our dealings with all men. The person who has 
shared in the liturgy of love within his parish church on a Sunday morning 
must carry that liturgy of love to others. To give to the poor, to visit the sick 
and shut-in, to bring joy and comfort to the distressed, and to walk among men 
everywhere showing forth the love of God: these are also the Christian’s liturgy. 

It will not be enough to arrange for more frequent and beautiful services in 
our churches. Nor will all that has been said throughout be accomplished if 
suddenly we restore the full liturgy of sermon and sacrament to the chief service 
each Lord’s Day. What is required is a determined program of instruction and 
training in the deeper and proper meaning of worship for the Christian. Ser- 
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mons must be educational, not just exhortative. Holy Communion must have 
restored to it its joyful eucharistic character, instead of the sombre emphasis 
which sees as its chief purpose nothing more than an extended absolution. Mu- 
sicians and other artists must look to their creations as vehicles of God’s grace, 
and all Christians should be taught to see in the liturgy — the total liturgy em- 
bracing all of life — their highest service to God. 


MARIE MALMIN MEYER 


Literature and the Church” 


THE TOPIC with which I am to deal this morning stands in a somewhat differ- 
ent relationship to the theme of our conference — worship and the fine arts — 
than the areas of the other commissions. The relationship of music to worship, 
whatever peripheral ramifications it may have, is a direct relationship in the 
framework which it provides for the service and in the congregational partici- 
pation in hymn and in liturgy. Architecture and art supply setting and visual 
aids for the act of worship. But literature is a matter apart. When we speak of 
the “ministry of the word,” we have mainly two things in mind: the reading of 
the Word of God for edification or for devotion and the pulpit message, both of 
which are acts of worship. It must be admitted that much might be said about 
improvement in both of these, but since my area of discussion is listed under 
the heading of “fine arts,” I assume that it was not the Committee’s intention 
that I speak on either of these — which can scarcely be so classified. I interpret 
my topic therefore as having concern for the spiritual importance of the printed 
word in what is more specifically described as belles-lettres, or (as the Germans 
would say) Schdne Literatur. 


TYPES OF RELIGIOUS LITERATURE 

Every year the presses of our country spew forth vast quantities of religious 
literature. These comprise mainly two types of materials. There is, in the first 
place, a great deal of theological, philosophical and devotional writing. This 
kind of publication is didactic, presenting or discussing doctrinal concepts, or 
inviting to acts of worship. We might call them the propaganda writings of the 
Christian church. In literary excellence they differ widely — from the clear in- 
cisiveness of a John Sheldon Whale and the charming whimsicality of a C. S. 
Lewis to the pedestrian pace of many a stolid but uninspired purveyor of re- 
ligious or philosophical ideas. 


* This essay was read at the First Annual Conference of the Lutheran Society for Worship, 
Music and the Arts, Scott Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn., June 20, 1958. 
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In the second group we have writings that by their form tacitly lay claim to 
a place in the realm of true literature. First there are religious plays ranging all 
the way from T. S. Eliot’s Murder in a Cathedral to the little dramatic “skits” 
(horrible but unfortunately often appropriate designation of the product) in- 


tended for young people’s and ladies’ aid groups. Then there are reams and ~ 


reams of poetry, mostly in the form of many little subjective effervescences — 
lyrics, if you want to call them that — usually impressionistic in manner. 
Artistically, these again differ widely, but so often they all too apparently are 
an attempt to “say the right thing,” rather than an honest reflection of personal 
religious experience. T. S. Eliot has made an acute observation about such 


poetry when he says, “For the great majority of people who love poetry, ‘reli- — 


gious poetry’ is a variety of minor poetry: the religious poet is not a poet who 
is treating the whole subject matter of poetry in a religious spirit, but a poet who, 
is dealing with a confined part of this subject matter: who is leaving out what 
men consider their major passions, and thereby confessing their ignorance.” 
By and large, with but few notable exceptions, this describes the output of re- 
ligious poetry. As a teacher of English in a church college, who is not infre- 


quently called on to read poetry in manuscript, I can personally testify to that — 


fact. 

Finally, in this belles-lettres of religious flavor, we have a large number of 
novels. In the last three decades, the book market has been flooded with Biblical- 
historical novels. Some one has estimated that at least one fifth of the best 
selling novels published in America since 1930 are historical and that half 
of them draw their materials from the Bible. Here again we discover a great 
diversity in quality and in artistic effectiveness. There have been some giants, 
like Thomas Mann’s Joseph and His Brethren (which is as much philosophical 
treatise as fiction), and the novels of Scholem Asch, especially The Nazarene, 
which though one of his earliest is still, I think, his best. At the opposite 
extreme we find books like W. E. Perkin’s The Emperor’s Physician and Anti- 
och Actress, which are neither good fiction nor good history. Somewhere in 
between are the popular novels of Lloyd Douglas, especially The Robe, which 
so completely captured the imagination of the common reading public, prob- 
ably because, as a review in Commonweal so aptly put it, it is “never profound 
enough to tax your intellect,” and never “trivial enough to hurt your religious 
feelings.” 

These Biblical-historical novels constitute the best of the religious fiction in 
our day, but we should mention also a second type of “Christian” novel — a 
sort of propagandist novel for the “good life,” like Chesterton’s well-written 
stories, The Man Who Was Thursday and Father Brown; and, at the other ex- 
treme artistically, the maudlin sentimentalities of Grace Livingston Hill, so 
popular with girls in their early teens. 
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THE CHURCH IN A DILEMMA 


In all these publications the Christian church finds itself in a paradoxical situa- 
tion, if not in an out-and-out dilemma. Here is seemingly what it wants — a 
literature produced in the Christian frame of reference, widely accepted and 
widely read. But in that very uncritical acceptance (I will not say admiration, 
though there has even been much of that) of anything that names the name of 
God or pretends to purvey the Christian ideal lies the danger of that literature 
to the spiritual development. People should be more critical of the ideas ex- 
pressed and more demanding of excellence in an area which devotes itself to the 
highest concepts of which the mind is capable. THE 

The dilemma of literature in relationship to the Christian church is nothing CHURCH 
new. Historically it has seemingly always existed, but in the early Church it IN A 
was of a different nature. Before its time, the ancients, both Greek and Hebrew, DILEMMA 
were great lovers of fine literature and both used their best talents for the 
expression of their spiritual concepts. So the Greeks produced the epics of 
Homer, the lyrics of Sappho and Pindar, the dramas of Aeschylus and Sopho- 
cles ; the Hebrews reached supreme heights of literary excellence in the Psalms 
and the Song of Solomon and the Book of Job in poetry, and in prose in the 
charming narratives of Ruth and Esther, and — greatest of this kind — the 
story of Joseph in Genesis. After the days of Jesus and the subsequent recording 
of his story and that of the founding of His Church in the books of the New 
Testament, the early church was forced to give its energies to the simple business 
of keeping alive. The troubled years of persecution did not encourage literary 
creativity. The Church found its help in the already recorded words of Hebrew 
tradition; if it knew Greek poetry, it discarded it largely as pagan. The result 
culturally was the Dark Ages of Western European history when, as Alexander 
Pope summarizes the situation, “The Monks finish’d what the Goths began.” 

In the Middle Ages the dilemma of literature was the experience of poverty 
and wilful neglect by a Church that regarded anything outside of herself as a 
threat to herself. In more than ten centuries of history, the whole of Western 
Europe produced in the way of religious literature many hymns, some of which 
are exquisitely beautiful, also a group of rather primitive religious dramas, and 
one monumental work — Dante’s Divine Comedy. 

Then came the Renaissance. It is ironic that this period with its humanistic 
emphasis and its secularization of the arts should be the one to open the way 
for the free religious writing of our time. Not only did it produce the great 
religious poems of John Milton and the great religious allegories of John Bun- 
yan, but even in its more secular writing there is frequent recognition of spiritual 
values as a significant part of the whole experience of man. Think of Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene with its moralistic theme — its allegory of Church and of man. 
Think of Shakespeare’s Hamlet with his conscience, expressed in a constant 
awareness of the laws laid down by a “divinity that shapes our ends.” These 
were to be followed by the metaphysicists of the seventeenth century, the Meth- 
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odist hymn writers of the eighteenth, the mystical and spiritual awareness of 
the poetry of the nineteenth. 

And so we come back to our own day with its dilemma of wealth — as op- 
posed to the poverty of the far distant past — an age of freedom of religious 
expression, an age with an unfortunate tendency toward a low quality of artistic 
achievement in that expression, an eye of far too uncritical acceptance of all of 
it at face value. If we add that at the same time an aggressive secular literature 
produced by the best writers of our time is insinuating into our thinking points of 
view which are at variance with the orthodoxy of the Church, we should realize 

THE that the Church needs to scrutinize very carefully what the literature of our 
FUNCTION day, both religious and secular, is offering, in order not only to provide guidance 
OF for its reading members, but to sponsor or at least encourage the production 
LITERATURE of a literature of its own of such high quality that it can be a positive force in 
counteracting what is insidious in the present literature and so to provide a 
positive help in the right spiritual development for our time. Let us look briefly 
at the factors which will be involved in such an effort. I shall mention three 

which I consider basic. 


THE FUNCTION OF LITERATURE 
In the first place, we must understand more clearly what the function of litera- 
ture is and how it affects us. Literature is not an artistic presentation of propa- 
ganda; it is not even first and foremost didactic. But it does attempt to record 
life as it is. “Sooner or later that which is now life shall become literature,” says 
Emerson. What we need to remind ourselves of in that connection is that no 
piece of literature is a complete picture of life. Because literature is an art, it 
selects, it arranges, it makes its own emphases. In other words, it is the function 
of literature to present segments of life with judgments on them, preferably 
implicit in the presenttion rather than explicitly stated. It works largely through 
a free handling of subject matter, often using both fictitious characters and 
created situations. The reality of literature results from the putting together of 
fragments of human experience in such a way that they seem probable (true to 
life, we say) and therefore represent valid judgments. Actually it is only when 
literature has such validity in terms of actual life that it can enmesh us in its 
experiences. This being the case, we have no right to expect that the picture we 
see be always pretty, but we do have a right to demand that it be true, in terms 
of the area of its selection, or as Wordsworth expresses it, that it trace “truly 
but not ostentatiously the primary laws of our nature.” For whatever the out- 
ward trappings of time and changing custom, man is basically unchanging: his 
ambitions, his impulses, his sin, his suffering, his redemption — these are always 
the raw material of great literature, whether you call it religious or secular. 

Furthermore, we should be aware of the tremendous influence of literature. 
An old Welsh bard is reported to have said to the English conqueror of his 
country, “Let me write the songs of my people, and you may make their laws.” 
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There is an old legend which goes back to the seventh century B.C. which tells 
how the Spartans asked the Athenians to send them a leader to help them against 
their enemies, and the Athenians, afraid that their old rivals would become too 
strong, sent them a lame schoolmaster of low birth. But what they had not 
realized was that the schoolmaster was also a poet, whose songs animated the 
Spartans so that they were roused to victory. 

A legend — true! But a legend which might well remind us that “as a man 
thinketh, so is he,” and to remind us as well that his thinking is often the direct 
result of his reading. I might add that the very fact that he approaches literature 
in a relaxed mood makes its impact the stronger on him. He reads didactic 
works with a critical intellect; when he reads for pleasure he simply opens him- 
self to his reading and so unconsciously absorbs the judgments of the work. 
Literature, in other words, involves the whole man. 


TRUTH IN LITERATURE 


Now if the function of literature is to depict life and the influence of that picture 
upon the reader is so pervasive, it is important, in the second place, to develop 
a positive but open-minded view of truth as expressed in literature. There are 
two questions which we should ask of the author whose works we read: first, 
what is his idea of God, and second, what is his concept of man? These are 
questions whose answers should make us conscious of the judgments of life 
which are inherent in our literature. 

Take first the question of God. Are we as Christians — as Lutherans — by 
our uncritical view of contemporary ideas tacitly accepting God as “the Man 
upstairs,” a nice, benevolent old fellow who will readily give us our “pie in 
the sky?” Look at our “Christian” literature. What is the concept of God behind 
the goody-goody stories so popular in Sunday School and many church libraries? 
Isn’t that much the same materialistic quid pro quo ideal? Turning to secular 
literature, what is the judgment of God in the popular literature of our time — 
in William Faulkner’s A Fable, for example, which purports to be a religious 
allegory? Or in any one of his dozen other novels — which helped to win for 
him the Nobel Prize in literature a few years back? A novel does not have to 
mention God to reveal the author’s belief or disbelief in His place in the uni- 
verse. It is implicit in his presentation of life. I know there is a lively Faulkner 
cult in various places in our country, but I personally have not been able to see 
any recognition of the spiritual aspects — the consciousness of an over-ruling 
God in any of his works. 

That brings us to the contemporary secular writer’s concept of man. Actually 
the two are so closely inter-related that one cannot consider one without the 
other. Here again the Christian Church may have reason to pause and to con- 
sider. Is the fiction writer of today, like many a secular philosopher answering 
the question “What is Man?” without any thought of or faith in his sonship 
to God? To Alexander Pope, man was “the glory, jest, and riddle of the World.” 
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(Essay on Man, II, 17). To Ernest Henley he was “the captain of my soul,” 
“the Master of my fate.” It was Swinburne who sang so confidently, 


Glory to man in the highest, 
For Man is the Master of things. 


The contemporary novelist in the realm of secular literature is equally far re- 

moved from the Christian point of view. Norman Nicholson in his book, Man 

and Literature, identifies three such non-Christian attitudes. He classifies these 

as the concepts of “Liberal Man, Natural Man, and Imperfect Man.” The con- 

cept of Liberal Man, exemplified in H. G. Wells, G. B. Shaw, John Galsworthy, 

TRUTH and Arnold Bennett, is an optimistic view based on a belief in the perfectibility 

Pade of the human race. They believe in evolution, in the possibility of man’s progress 

and ultimate triumph. The World Wars had a disillusioning effect on these 

writers — especially on Wells — because Liberal Man exists only under sunny 

skies. But this Pelagian view, which regards science as a panacea for all ills, is 
constantly rearing its head in later writers as well. 

Natural Man is well represented in Hemingway who interprets man in terms 
of his animal faculties. His characters move in an aura of lusts. They are super- 
stitious but not spiritual. Babbage in his Man in Nature and in Grace has fur- 
ther comments to make on this “natural” concept: He finds that it expresses 
itself in many different forms: “the return to the backwoods in revolt against 
urbanized civilization ; the cult of primitive art; the exploration of folklore and 
anthropology; and the cult of irrationalism.” He especially refers to D. H. 
Lawrence as an exponent of this school. 

The concept of Imperfect Man, “a divided being; that suffers from tragic 
schisms and latent contradictions” (Babbage, p. 88) is exemplified in James 
Joyce, and in some of T. S. Eliot (especially The Waste Land and The Hollow 
Men.) The complexities of man are the complexities of the psycho-analyst’s 
interpretation. 

If these are the common concepts of our best writers, what must this not do 
to the thinking of our time? Is it not a fact that we Christians tend to compart- 
mentalize our experiences — and not least our reading? We confine our Chris- 
tian concepts to one little part of the mind and leave the rest free to toy with 
whatever notions of God and man may be current. The cult of the intellectual 
has become a religion in itself, the more dangerous because we do not recognize 
it for what it is. That is what Ludwig Lewisohn apparently has in mind when he 
says in the introduction to his Expression in America, “Broadly speaking it re- 
mains true that the modern attitude to the written word could not and did not 
arise until scripture had become literature and literature scripture. . . . The 
serious modern writer . . . addresses himself to that reader to whom the 
creative records of the human spirit are a religion, a new binding of himself 
through the intercommunication, the enlargement and clarification of expe- 
rience that are offered by the written word.” 
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CHURCH MUST ASSUME LEADERSHIP 


If this is true, and I have no reason to doubt that generally speaking it is true, 
the Church must assume a leadership in matters of literature as in its sponsor- 
ship of the other arts. How may this be effected? Certainly not by censorship 
with lists of the verboten. Actually, there is no more effective way of getting 
people to read a book than by banning it. What then? The question is not an 
easy one to answer, but let me at least suggest to you three avenues of approach 
to the problem. 

First, we must exert a more positive Christian influence at our own Lutheran 
schools in the classrooms where literature is taught. The vaunted “broadmind- 
edness” of the Protestant is no virtue here. Too often we are like the Soul in 
Tennyson’s “Palace of Art:” 


I sit like God, holding no form of creed, 
But contemplating all. 


We might well take a leaf out of the textbook of the Catholic colleges on this 
point; they teach literature in terms of the Roman Catholic concept of God 
and man, with no evasion and no apologies. If we believe — and what true 
Lutheran does not — that the orthodoxy of our church is the orthodoxy of the 
Word of God, why should it not for us be also a common standard against which 
we measure what we teach? There is considerable joking on our campus about 
our intent to teach “Lutheran biology” and “Lutheran mathematics,” but ac- 
tually in the realm of ideas, must we not at least proceed from a Christian frame 
of reference — not to select only works written by Lutherans, but recognizing 
the universality of great literature of all time and all kinds, still study it against 
the background of our faith? 

A word of warning here. The literature classroom must not become a place 
for the study of religion. Our field is to remain literature — which involves both 
the ideas expressed and the aesthetic quality of the vehicle of expression. The 
teacher of literature should not aspire to turn priest or philosopher. 

In the second place, we need to develop literary critics, well educated, sensi- 
tive to beauty, well grounded in Christian faith, to serve as guides to the readers 
generally. Their purpose should be not to limit reading to certain prescribed 
and “safe” books, but to develop a more discriminating taste and a keener 
insight on the part of laity. A good example of that kind of effort is to be found 
in the monthly issues of the Cresset,* where book reviews deal with publications 
both religious and secular, and so are an excellent guide to better reading. But 
we need much more of that sort of thing. 

In the third place, the Church must encourage and as far as possible educate 
our writers to the production of better writing. Why is so much religious liter- 
ature of low quality? Partly because it is done too hurriedly. The writer is too 


*The Cresset, A Review of Literature, the Arts, and Public Affairs. O. P. Kretzmann, Editor. 
Published monthly September through June by the Valparaiso University Press, Valparaiso, Ind. 
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eager to publish to be willing to give his work the careful revision and polishing 
it needs. Horace advised writers to keep a work for seven years before they 
published it. If that were done, I dare say many writings would never reach the 
publisher, and if they did, they would be much improved. The poor quality of 
writing is due also to the writer’s lack of what it takes to write well. He writes 
without an adequate knowledge of technique, and without sufficient enrichment 
from the culture of the past. 

T. S. Eliot, in his definition of a “classic,” in his book On Poetry and Poets, 
stresses one single word, maturity, as the prime requirement of the good writer. 
He breaks it down further into three subdivisions: 

1. Maturity of mind. This, he says, ‘needs history and an awareness of the past.” 

2. Maturity of manners. In this he includes both lack of provincialism and a “delicate 

sensibility,” a kind of sensitiveness to the thoughts and the emotions of others. 

3. Maturity of language and style. This can be the result only of a willingness to work. 


Can we attain such maturity in our religious writing? I believe that we can, 
but I also believe that until we do so, we cannot expect our literature to hold 
its own with the secular literature of our times. 


WILHELM STAEHLIN 


The Church Hymn and Theology’ 


WHEN I WAS professor of theology at Miinster Karl Barth did something in 
his lectures which was very extraordinary and exciting: he had a hymn stanza 
sung at the beginning of his lecture period. This was quite unusual in an aca- 
demic atmosphere and in more than one sense was a stimulating meeting be- 
tween the church hymn and theology. Normally these two great units do not 
make frequent and close contacts. In places where theology does its work there 
is generally neither artistic nor musical activity ; and where the church hymn is 
practiced and cultivated interest in specifically theological questions is not 
always presupposed and found. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE CHURCH HYMN AND THEOLOGY 


All living forms of the Church, therefore also her hymns, have a part in the 
integration of the Church. In our theology we give an account of the process 


1. This article is part of an address delivered by Bishop Stahlin at the Evangelical Academy 
Loccum in Germany. It appeared in the bi-monthly publication Musik und Kirche, July-August, 
1958, pp. 145-153. The author as well as the Barenreiter Verlag of Kassel and Basel have 
graciously granted permission that the article be shortened somewhat and published in this 
form in RESPONSE. With but one exception, the hymn translations prepared by Elmer E. 
Foelber are unrhymed and as literal as possible; the others, as indicated, may be found in 


hymnals and collections of hymns. 
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which thus takes place. Nothing in the Church may be considered from only the 
esthetic and pedagogical points of view. The popular expression: “It is so 
beautiful” is not a justification ; nor the fact that something is “so popular.” The 
love and reverent attachment of certain circles within the community, some- 
times found among the pastors only, does not exempt from theological scrutiny. 
No one is so foolish as to deny that even the sentimental can achieve an edifying 
effect. Many people live spiritually on the sentimental, and it would be cruel to 
deprive them of it, unless something other can be given them instead. Since the 
church hymn is not purely music, but is bound to words, its content is always 
a message which we cannot scrutinize too severely and inexorably from a theo- 
logical point of view. No musician, even no poet can complain when we theo- 
logians place their hymns and poems under a magnifying glass. The church 
musician has a perfect right to tell the pastor when he doesn’t sing right. But 
the pastor has an equal right to scrutinize the theological content of all church 
music. 

“Church hymn” designates a hymn intended and suitable to be sung by a 
congregation meeting for worship. There exists a large body of theological 
lyrics that cannot be equated with the church hymn. Even poetic beauty of a 
high order cannot be substituted for the character of a hymn and its theological 
substance to make it suitable for singing by the congregation. 

This is significant for the Singbewegung which we are to discuss during these 
days. This Singing Movement must be viewed in connection with the renais- 
sance in theology which took place in the Church at approximately the same 
time. The Singbewegung has in a large way rediscovered the pure old hymns of 
the Church. The starting point, however, was not a theological interest, but the 
charming mold and style of the old hymn. Through the hymns heard in the 
singing movement many people of that generation first came to know the faith 


_ of the Church; what they had learned of it in their classes in religion and in the 
- confirmation instruction had long since been forgotten by most of them. This, 


however, constituted the second step. The first was artistic, indeed, romantic. 
At the same time, in this historic, spiritual and ecclesiastical situation, a theo- 
logical return to the faith of the Church came to pass. It was not only a return 
to the faith of the Reformation, for it wasn’t confessional things, but the ecu- 
menical, the universally Christian, that were a pressing concern. If there is 
anything that is important for the relationship of the denominations to one 
another, it is this: To the extent to which they return to the roots of their own 
history they come closer to one another. In the face of a watering down, of 
falsifications, shallowness, and sentimentalizing, on the way back to the faith 
of the Church a pure theological development came about, which on its side 
was not interested in things artistic and musical. But these developments, which 
started up from different directions, then discovered one another and I don’t 
know whether one can rightly say that the Church was taken up by the Singbe- 
wegung or the Singbewegung by the Church. 


THE 
RELATIONSHIP 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF THE 
RELATIONSHIP 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE RELATIONSHIP 

An example will make this clear: At the innumerable Christmas services which 
I held in 1914 on the field near Ypres, I always had Silent Night, Holy Night 
sung. Not to do so would have been barbaric. This hasn’t much to do with the 
theological content of this song. However, I must add that I am indeed of the 
opinion that this song is theologically much better than its reputation. But 
naturally there are songs which are of an altogether different weight and which 
have much more to say about the real mystery of the Incarnation. However, in 
this connection a curious observation must be made. In the old Christmas songs, 
especially in those which the Singing Movement rediscovered, the mystery of the 
Incarnation is really declared. Thus in Luther’s hymn Gelobet seist du, Jesu 
Christ,? the second and third stanzas enunciate thoroughly the paradoxical 
character of the mystery of the God-man: 


Des ew’gen Vaters einig Kind Th’ eternal Father’s only Son 

jetzt man in der Krippen findt; Now takes a manger for His throne: 
in unser armes Fleisch und Blut The everlasting fount of good, 
verkleidet sich das ewig Gut. Assumes our mortal flesh and blood. 
Den aller Welt Kreis nie beschloss, He whom the world can not enclose 
der liegt in Marien Schoss; In Mary’s bosom doth repose; 

er ist ein Kindlein worden klein, To be a little child He deigns 

der alle Ding erhalt allein. Who all things by Himself sustains. 


Or another, also a hymn of the Middle Ages, revived at the time of the 
Reformation: * 


Der Tag, der ist so freudenreich Hail the day so rich in cheer 

aller Kreature, For each earthborn creature! 

denn Gottes Sohn vom Himmelreich God’s own Son from heav’n draws near, 
uber die Nature Takes our human nature; 

von einer Jungfrau ist geborn. Of a virgin born is He; 

Maria, du bist auserkorn, Mary, by the Lord’s decree, 

dass du Mutter warest .. . Is become a mother. 


See the miracle of love: 
God himself from heav’n above, 
Came to be our brother! 


The last stanza of Lobt Gott, ihr Christen, alle gleich reads: * 


Heut schleusst er wieder auf die Tir He opens us again the door 

zum schonen Paradeis, Of Paradise today; 

der Cherub steht nicht mehr dafiir, The angel guards the gate no more. 
Gott sei Lob, Ehr und Preis! To God our thanks we pay. 


Here the mysteries of the Incarnation and the significance of the birth of this 
child in the history of salvation are uttered in the tersest form, really poetized, 


concentrated. It is remarkable that in the collection of Neue Weihnachtslieder, . 


2. “O Jesus Christ, All Praise to Thee,” The Lutheran Hymnary, No. 184; cf. also The 
Lutheran Hymnal, No. 80. 

3. The Lutheran Hymnal, No. 78, st. 1. 

4. Ibid., No. 105, st. 8. 
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TAL: AT I IT TAT CE tan it AAs Tk st i lll 


Luther Dotterer Reed 


A Tribute 


ANY NEW VENTURE seeks wider horizons. The past is history, excavations to be 
sifted through by scholars. The present is but the imperative of the moment. Only in 
the future is there room for expansion. Dreams, hopes, and ambitions point us to the 
goals toward which we so eagerly strive. 

Yet even as one aspires to more noble things, he is ungracious if he does not 
acknowledge those who have cleared the way before him. Others have pioneered, 
fighting the battles, conquering the prejudices, ringing the alarms, and setting new 
standards. Because of them, we dare to dream. 

It would be difficult for us to acknowledge here our indebtedness to all who have 
pointed us to our new horizon. Their number is legion. Here is the host of parents 
and pastors, teachers, professors and scholars, sainted men and women of God who 
led us to see beauty as the handiwork of our heavenly Father, and who taught us by 
their example to offer our own liturgy of thanksgiving by creating beauty which would 
glorify God. 

To represent those to whom tribute is due, we have chosen one whose leadership 
in worship, music and the arts is acknowledged throughout the Church — Luther 
Dotterer Reed. For more than fifty years as parish pastor, professor, seminary presi- 
dent, and author he has exercised an influential leadership in the worship life of the 
Church. Founder of The Lutheran Liturgical Association, Chairman of the Joint 
Commissions which prepared The Service Book and Hymnal, author of The Lutheran 
Liturgy, co-editor of the Choral Service Book, Psalter and Canticles, Music of the 
Responses and Season Vespers, not to mention honorary member of the American 
Guild of Organists and the Church Architectural Guild are but a few of the areas of 
his influence. 

Because Dr. Reed represents in his life and his work the goal toward which this 
journal aspires — the enrichment of the worship life of the church through effective 
use of music and the arts — and because he has given inspiration and enthusiasm to 
so many who share the same goal, we render this tribute to him. Luther Dotterer 
Reed symbolizes all who have set us on the path of our response in beauty to God. 


St. John’s Lutheran Church, Midland, Michigan 


THE FIRST ISSUE of a journal such as this represents, in part, the effort of the editors to throw a 
stone into a pond and then to watch the ripples and circles grow. The act involves a sense of daring, 
but we must begin somewhere. In our first meeting the editors charged with “arts and architecture” 
came to some sort of preliminary consensus which they have asked me to express as the first stone 
is cast. It suggests a criterion of judgment and is itself open to judgment and criticism. 


We asked in broadest terms, What shall we seek in art which deserves presentation to a Christian 
and specifically Lutheran readership? With no sense of self-acclaim or narrowly Lutheran esthetic 
canons, we asked what could the evangelical emphasis bring to the field of creative art and what should 
it solicit there? Preliminarily, it asks for a consistency of form and content. The agony of Christ in the 
garden is worthy content, but it has often been cast in forms which veer toward the maudlin; when 
this occurs it does not deserve consideration as art, no matter what investment of piety there be. Ab- 
stract expressionist art and the Schmeerkunst school may achieve moments of profound formal attain- 
ment, but their deliberately posed betrayal of content limits their expression as Christian art, which 
seems to imply a verbal and explicit referent. 


A corollary to this preliminary substantial concern is an historical one. What is the stance of today’s 
creative artist in the evangelical tradition? We answered this by suggesting that what Brunner calls 


“tradition” and “renewal” must both be affirmed; that what Tillich calls “Catholic substance” and 
“Protestant principle’ must be seen in polar relation to each other in each act of creation. This does 
not mean the quest for a safe golden mean; just the opposite! Rootlessly ‘modern’ art is not suffi- 
ciently radical ; it does not witness as the Christian faith does to beginnings and the New Beginning and 
to the development which comes from this paradosis. Rooted ‘reminiscent’ art is not sufficiently tra- 
ditional ; it does not witness as the Christian faith does to the ends and the end of the Old Creation or 
to the way in which God’s activity involves a shattering and_an annihilation of all that is old. 


Abstract non-objective art evades the radical offense of the divine invasion of history. Rarely does 
it face up to the fact that the Creator revisits creation in an historical moment. On the other hand 
the sleek reaffirmations of traditional mail-order religious art evade the fact that through the Holy 
Spirit each glance at the past implies the courage to see how the past is devastated by the new. “Re- 
member not the former things, nor consider the things of old. Behold, I am doing a new thing.” 


Another illustration from architecture is in order; in fairness we have selected not ‘bad’ and ‘good’ 
churches but all excellent churches which visually extend these remarks. Alden Dow’s St. John’s 
Lutheran Church in Midland, Michigan, appears ‘radical’ in its translation of the centrality of the cross 
to architecture. The people gather around it. Harrison’s celebrated “‘fish’” church at Stamford, Con- 
necticut seems ‘radical’ for its translation of an ancient Christian symbol to modern stone. Yet neither 
really “begins at the beginning” because in their naive literalism there is something intellectually primi- 
tive; neither really asks whether the form and the content are fused, whether the chosen form best 
expresses the ever-new meaning of what each set out to say. On the other hand, a church like Harold 
Wagoner’s St. Paul’s Lutheran Church in Savannah, Georgia, sets out to satisfy ‘traditional’ canons, 
but in its adaptation of what is safe and comfortable stands the risk of being ‘dated’ soon. 


Look at Emil Steffan’s reconstruction of the neo-Gothic choir of the Franziskanerkirche at Cologne 
(1953/4). This is one of the most satisfying attempts, in the face of almost insuperable difficulties, to 
keep alive the synthesis of form and content and the poles of tradition and renewal. It is at once more 
‘traditional’ and ‘catholic’ than a work like Wagoner’s and more ‘renewed’ and ‘protestant’ than 
Dow’s or the “fish church.” To translate to words why this appears to be true may not be possible. 
That is why we have pictures in RESPONSE. 


Theologically all this is summarized in the fact that tradition and renewal are both comprehended 
in a view of history so well stated by Dietrich Bonhoeffer, ““The Church of Christ bears witness to the 
end of all things. It lives from the end, it thinks from the end, it acts from ‘the end, it proclaims its 
message from the end. . . . The new is the real end of the old; Christ is the new. Christ is the 
end of the old. He is not a continuation of the old; he is not its aiming point, nor is he a consumma- 
tion upon the line of the old; he is the end and therefore the new.” God handed Him over to the 


artists and the creators; He is God’s tradition. In Him is the charter of evangelical Christian art. 
M.M. 


Franziskanerkirche, Cologne, Germany 
, & ) - 


issued by the Barenreiter Verlag, just this mystery of the birth of the Son of 
God has again been sounded forth in a manner not heard in the 18th and 19th 
centuries. This we perceive in some stanzas from a hymn by Jochen Klepper: 


Du Kind, zu dieser heilgen Zeit Dear Child, this holy eve 

gedenken wir auch an dein Leid, We think of your distress, 

das wir zu dieser spaten Nacht Which we this night 

durch unsre Schuld auf dich gebracht. Through our fault 

Die Welt ist heut voll Freudenhall, To you have brought. 

du aber liegst im armen Stall, The world today, doth shout for joy, 

dein Urteilsspruch ist lingst gefallt, But in a rude barn you must lie. 

das Kreuz ist dir schon aufgestellt . . . Sentenced to death you were long ago. ILLUSTRATIONS 
Your Cross already waits for you. OF THE 


Or the fifth stanza of Jochen Klepper’s glorious Advent hymn: Die Nacht Sr es a 


ist vorgedrungen: 


Gott will im Dunkel wohnen God wills to dwell in darkness 
und hat es doch erhellt! And yet has made it bright; 
Als wollte er belohnen, As if he would reward it, 

so richtet er die Welt! So governs He the world! 

Der sich den Erdkreis baute, He who the whole world built 
der lasst den Siinder nicht, Does not forsake the sinner. 
wer hier dem Sohn vertraute, Who here trusts in the Son 
kommt dort aus dem Gericht! Will there escape the judgment. 


These are theological utterances, poetically compressed. They are not found 
in this particular form among the best beloved and emotional Christmas songs 
of the 19th century. The fact that what grew up in the soil of the Singing Move- 
ment coincides with the theological revival of today, and yet sprang up from 
altogether different roots, seems to indicate how in the history of the Church 
an activity of a very complex kind will proceed from altogether different roots 
in order to combine itself into a common mold. 

Naturally it is necessary sometimes to register theological doubts about the 
texts of songs. A Lord’s Day hymn (Sonntagslied) — we do not have a rich 
supply of Sontagslieder — which has disappeared from our present-day Lu- 
theran hymnal, Auf, auf, mein Herz und du mein ganzer Sinn, contains a stanza 
which must be omitted: 

Gott gibt dir sechs Tage fiir den Leib, 
der siebente der Seele eigen bleib. 


Sie muss ja auch von sieben einen haben, 
dass sie sich még mit Himmelsspeise laben. 


God gives you six days for your body, 

The seventh to your soul belongs. 

Of the seven it must have one 

To refresh itself with heavenly food. 
This separation: six days for the body and the seventh for the soul is no doubt 
theologically incorrect. 
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These examples ought to make clear that from both the positive and negative 
points of view the hymn of the Church must be under theological control. 


HYMNODY COMPLEMENTS THEOLOGY 
The word theology belongs to those compounds in which the second part is 
the word logy. And we note here, as we do in such words as geology, astrology, 
etc., always a reflexion, a scientific consciousness of a certain entity. But this is 
not the original meaning of the word. As the word mythology originally desig 
nated a solemn cultic recital of myths, so theology was originally the solemn 
utterance about God himself, not only the scientific reflexion about what might 


HYMNODY be said about God. At this point one must venture the thesis that the hymn of the 
lag eee Church, alongside the scientific theological utterance about God and the mys- 


teries of the heavenly kingdom, is a second, authentic form of utterance about 
God. The hymn of the Church is not merely an applied theology ; but the hymnic 
utterance of faith in God is original, and theology as a science is, after it, a 
reflexion on what actually takes place in the cultus. In saying this I deliberately 
eliminate the question of the theological meaning of music and only pose the 
question of the hymn as a theological utterance. As every serious linguistic 
philology stresses the original oneness of speaking and singing and seriously 
maintains that singing, as opposed to speaking, is the original form of utterance, 
sO One can positively hold the opinion that the song, the sung word of the proc- 
lamation and of prayer, is the original theological utterance. This is very sig- 
nificant for our question regarding the relationship between the hymn of the 
Church and theology and whether the few traces of an imprinted theological 
utterance in the New Testament are at the same time the vestiges of primitive 
Christian hymns. 

The hymn is the original form of the utterance because it is the address and 
the actualization of the matter spoken of. In this situation something is not 
merely talked about, but in the speaking it is actualized. The hymnic address, 
even when in a given hymn it is couched in the third person, is the most fitting 
form of theological utterance. The theological-scientific utterance is a control- 
ling authority, which is related to this actualization as is the traffic policeman to 
the traffic. Nowadays we have a strong tendency — not only in the Church — 
to substitute an utterance about a life experience for the experience itself. In the 
third chapter of the Letter to the Ephesians we of course read: “Therefore I 
bow my knees,” and in our hymns we repeatedly hear: “Before Thee I bow.” 
But whenever someone in our Church kneels we hear it said: “Oh, that’s Cath- 
olic!” Indeed, one can talk about kneeling, but one must not actually kneel. In 
the hymn Wake, Awake, for Night is Flying one no longer dares to sing the third 
stanza exactly as Philipp Nicolai wrote it. He closes with the words: Des sind 
wir froh, io, io, ewig in dulci jubilo (“This makes us glad, io, io Alway in dulci 
jubilo”). Nowadays we sing: Des jauchzen wir und singen Dir das Halleluja 
fiir und fiir (“Therefore will we Eternally Sing hymns of praise and joy to 
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Thee”). It is no longer proper for the cultivated Central European of the Prot- 
estant faith actually to rejoice; he may only say, “I rejoice.” 
This substitution indicates our withdrawal from the living reality of com- 
muning with God into a reflexion on Him. In the controversy over the validity 
of the Second Commandment according to the Reformed enumeration: “You 
shall not make yourself a graven image, or any likeness of anything” . . . we 
have forgotten the other question, namely, what in the Second Commandment, 
according to the Lutheran enumeration, is really meant by “You shall not take 
the Name of the Lord your God in vain.” The taking of God’s Name in vain is 
this, that we speak of God in the third person, speak about God! The sentence: THE HYMN 
“There is a God” is an ungodly sentence. If there is a God I must fall on my EXPRESSES 
knees and adore Him. To speak of Him as an object — this is a misuse of the WHAT IS 
Name of God — this is the Fall in terms of religious language. To preserve the- UNSPEAKABLE 
ology from such mischief — that is the function of the hymn of the Church. Not 
the theological lecture but the hymn is the real anticipation of what happens in 
the kingdom of fulfilment. Somewhere I read the sentence: “The New Testa- 
ment suggests the thought that only the things that have validity are those that 
can be sung.” This is not said simply to the honor and joy of the musicians, but 
to the honor and joy of those who desire actually to glorify something instead 
of talking about it. When we enter heaven we will not merely talk about God. 
There only fulfilment, adoration, glorification, that is, the hymn will count. 
Therefore the hymn of the Church is a wholly valid theological utterance. If 
one wants to know the inner being of the Church, the heartbeat of her piety, her 
hymnals are a far more reliable source than her confessional declarations. It is 
important to keep in mind that in the hymns, as in the Holy Scriptures, the 
decisive utterances are clothed in pictures. We theologians have a dubious ten- 
dency to transform the imagery of the Holy Scriptures into abstract concepts. 
But this is not the right way to speak of the contents of faith. The picturesque 
language of the Holy Scriptures and of our hymns corresponds far better to these 
contents. Sometimes the images move to the very edge and in the hands of 
pietism they can become even grotesque and offend against good taste — but 
they are images! An inner image is placed before the soul, not merely an in- 
structive thought. Unfortunately there are in our Lutheran hymnal also a num- 
ber of hymns which are too didactic ; too many rimed confirmation instructions 
are thus sung in church. We must apply more severe standards of measurement. 


THE HYMN EXPRESSES WHAT IS UNSPEAKABLE 
I now approach the decisive problem of the relationship which exists between 
what is musically artistic and theologically relevant. Musical art is a form of 
utterance which is man’s due as a creature and child of God. In every artistic 
creation there occurs a flashing forth of the Trinity. For an artist is always 
occupied with creation, with the created world, which through his work, when 
inspired by the Holy Ghost, becomes a witness to the redemption through the 
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Christ. The genuinely religious artist, the sculptor, the wood carver, the writer 
of hymns, the church musician — they all are in this position, that their utter- 
ance is a hymn of the Christ, a hymn which has to do with the mystery of the 
Incarnation, the sacrificial death of the Christ, His resurrection, His sacraments, 
with everything which makes the Church live. But as the artist creates, he 
reaches out into the created reality of wood, stone, space, colors, tones, and 
language. All that is called “art-loving” belongs to the creative faith. 
In a genuinely poetic form, the church hymn has received the gift of express- 
ing things which in our theology have been neglected. By this I do not have in 
THE HYMN’ mind tedious, pedantic versifications, but genuine hymns which say what in 
EXPRESSES our conventional theological teaching has not received sufficient attention. The 


WHAT IS Christmas hymn Vom Himmel kam der Engel Schar ° closes with: 


MESREOGABLE Zuletzt miisst ihr doch haben Recht, Ye shall and must at last prevail; 


ihr seid nun worden Gotts Geschlecht, | God’s own ye are, ye cannot fail. 


I do not have the impression that our having been received into God’s pro- 
creative scheme, our having become a divine generation, has penetrated our 
theological thinking. Thanks be to God, we at least sing it! Permit me to quote 
another example; in a quempas hymn we have these words: 


Freut euch heute mit Maria Rejoice today with Mary 
in der himmlischen Hierarchia. In the heavenly hierarchy. 


Isn’t it a good thing that in a popular song such as this our joy is a rejoicing with 
Mary? This is no different than when the Church, in the Order of Vespers, 
sings the Magnificat of the Virgin Mary: “My soul doth magnify the Lord and 
my spirit rejoices in God my Savior.” The heavenly hierarchy is nothing else 
than the heavenly host, about which we sing in the Communion Liturgy: “With 
angels and archangels and with all the company of heaven we laud and mag- 
nify.” Here we call by name something of which we otherwise are perhaps not 
at all aware. Or, is the following stanza in Johann Rist’s Ermuntere dich, mein 
schwacher Geist: ® 


Dies ist die Nacht, darin es kam Born as a babe on Christmas eve 
und menschlich Wesen an sich nahm, Our human nature Christ received, 
dadurch die Welt mit Treuen Hath set us free, yes, saved us; 

als seine Braut zu freien. The Church, His Bride, is joyous. 


only a poetic exuberance, of which one really ought to be ashamed? If we 
cannot sincerely affirm this, we shouldn’t be permitted to sing it. For the hymns 
finally do not have the purpose of enabling us to say, somewhat embarrassed, 
all sorts of things which we cannot quite justify. Or, are we really serious when 
we sing of the holy nuptials with which the Revelation to John closes: that the 


5. Ibid., No. 103, “To Shepherds As They Watched by Night,” st. 6. 

6. 101 Chorales — Harmonized by Johann Sebastian Bach. Compiled and edited by Walter 
E. Buszin. Schmitt, Hall & McCreary Co., Minneapolis, 1952, p. 66, No. 67: “Cheer up. Faint 
Heart, Sing Songs, Rejoice.” 
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Lord woos His Church as His Bride and takes her to His home; and not only 

His Church but the whole world, which God has loved? Another example: In 

several Easter hymns, say, Erschienen ist der herrlich Tag," something is said 

about the cosmic extent of the resurrection miracle: that the earth, the sun, and 

all the creation also rejoice. Has the fact that Christ’s resurrection has some- 

thing to do with the cosmos entered our normal church life? Who of us still 

understands Luther’s words: “We keep Easter, not because the flowers bloom, 

but the flowers bloom because the Christ rose from the dead?” But in our 

hymn we sing precisely this. The great prerogative of the hymn of the Church, 

as opposed to every theological stricture, is to speak out and to sing out the CONTEMPORARY 
fulness of salvation as presented in the Bible, the salvation which has moved HYMNODY IN 
the hearts of the poets. Naturally, one can view these things, too, from a neg- CONTEMPORARY 
ative point of view. Te 


CONTEMPORARY HYMNODY IN CONTEMPORARY LIFE 


Our hymnal does have a considerable number of theological gaps. Every 
preacher knows how painful it sometimes is to find suitable hymns for his 
sermons. Especially then when we preach wholly from the Bible, that is, out 
of the fulness of the Holy Scriptures, we discover how many things there are 
in the Bible which have not found their way into the hymnody of the Church. 
There are very deep causes for this lack. They are connected with a certain 
narrowing of Reformation piety, a narrowing not found in Lutheran piety, a 
narrowing not found in Luther but soon after him, particularly in Pietism and 
in the 18th century. Dear to us as are, for example, the hymns of trust in God 
by Paul Gerhardt and his contemporaries, we cannot be blind to the fact that 
they do not really grip the people of today, who are seized by a universal fear 
and the impossibility of escape from their situation. The unknown God, whose 
ways are now really unsearchable, is standing at the border of the Singing 
Church. In our understanding of the Holy Scriptures and our relationship to 
God things are dawning upon us which haven’t been heard in the song of the 
Singing Church. As we examine our hymnals, we are shocked not only at find- 
ing many hymns which are poetically of inferior quality, but also at noting 
often a narrowly circumscribed frame of piety. Theologically, there are for us 
today other things that are burning issues, things which we must discuss at the 
borders of the Church. But the songs which we need for this situation — songs 
as hymns, adorations, and cries of distress — do not yet exist. 

But the Church is like a human being growing up. His organs and his limbs do 
not grow at the same rate. The individual living forms of the Church — the 
hymn, architecture, church music, the diaconate, missions, theology — they all 
develop in varying tempos. Some branches are farther along. They take on an 


7. cf. The Four-Part Chorales of J. S. Bach. With the German Text of the Hymns and 
English translations. Edited by Charles Sanford Terry, Oxford University Press, 1929, p. 88, 
No. 87, st. xiii. Unfortunately this virile Easter-chorale has not been included in recent Ameri- 
can hymnals which employ the English language.—Eb. 
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almost prophetic office and create something which in the living reality of the — 
Church is not yet visible. Today we build churches for which the congregation — 
is yet to be gathered. There exists also a kind of church music for which it is not — 
a bad sign that our congregations are not yet able to adopt it, since this music 
has comprehended in tones something which is still a-coming. But I do not have ~ 
the impression that our preaching, since it employs a modern jargon, has on 
that account moved into a genuinely prophetic office. In an even lesser degree 
does the hymn of the Church occupy the front. It is rather in large measure the 
expression of a venerable, beloved, and here and there a very lively past. How- 
ever, as in the case of a human being we are confident that his growth will in 
the end be adjusted, so we hope that the hymn of the Church, the beginnings of 
a revitalized theology, and an emerging Christian piety in a changed world 
situation will find one another and come closer to one another than is the case 
today. —Translated and edited by Elmer E. Foelber 


Editorial Comments 


TO WHAT EXTENT is the church musician guilty of “going it alone” within the range of his own 
individual cultural environment? 


A musician serving the Church may live in a very secluded valley indeed, and there may be many 
kinds of isolation. Mechanical routine, indifference, ignorance, self-satisfaction, narrow loyalties, pro- 
vincialism all can limit a church musician’s outlook. The valley can even appear to be lush and can 
seem to be comfortable, easy, and altogether fascinating. How easy it is for a snug valley to become 
a smug one. 


Are we always aware of our isolationism? Do we realize that perhaps theology may have been ex- 
cluded from our valley? Are our musical efforts divorced from historical framework? Are we always 
conscious of how our endeavors may be limited by sectionalism, by congregational, synodical, or 
national viewpoints and attitudes? Do we realize the limitations that immediacy places on our 
activities ? 


What is beyond the mountain? Ought we not be impelled to climb out of our valleys to see what 
may be on the other side? Should we not be interested in what others have done and are doing, their 
ideals and how they are implemented, their knowledge and skills, their publications, their needs? 


In a day of world view, is it wisdom for the church musician to be unfamiliar with Europe, Africa, 
South America, Canada, the Orient, any part of Christendom? Perhaps it might profit us to hear The 
Service sung in Telegu with tiny hand cymbals for accompaniment. To know of the need and 
desire for pipe organs in Indonesia may make us conscious for our own better fortune. A knowl- 
edge of European alternation may open new fields for us as Americans in the use of hymns and 
anthems. Comparisons of organs may lead to greater understanding and more efficient instruments in 
worship. Liturgical viewpoints from beyond our own limited valleys could lead to more effective 
worship. 


The challenge for interchange of ideas, information, music, publications faces the Society to avoid 
any possibility of any isolationism or smugness. The Society’s program should be one of both learn- 
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ing and sharing. Is isolationism Christian? In a very few years, more than likely, the United States 
may be asked to be the host for the International Congress of the Lutheran World Conference on 
Liturgy and Church Music. Might it not be advisable to get acquainted beforehand? 


The Society’s aim is to make worship as effective as possible. Shall we be held captive by our 
individual cultures, or can we hear the challenge: “Brother, go up higher?” Paul Ensrud 


ON EXAMINING the architect’s plan, the building committee voiced its disapproval and wrote the 
architect, “Please build us a church like every other church.” There is a natural suspicion of the 
strange and the new. It is based on our distrust of our own intuitions. We are unsure of our judg- 
ments. Only when others come out with the new form do we dare to act with some assurance. It is 
compliance to the herd instinct, a confession of cultural inferiority and insensitivity to the dynamic 
aspect of the Gospel with its adaptability and expressiveness in the changing world order. 


“Build us a church like every other church” is the plea of those who live in “the land of little by 
little.” They would like to be called conservatives. At heart they are reactionaries with a nostalgic 
affection for the good old days. They are poor witnesses to the freshness and vitality of the Gospel. 
Peter on the Mount of Transfiguration suggested that three tabernacles be built, one for Moses, one 
for Elijah and one for Jesus. Jesus ignored his request and led him down from the Mount with its 
holy experience. He as much as told Peter to keep moving. Permanent identification of a holy expe- 
rience with some visible form comes very close to idolatry. The woman who told her pastor, “If you 
replace the altar I shall leave the church,” was in this danger. 


“Build us a church like every other church” eliminates the artist as a creative worker in the church. 
His integrity demands that he be true to his intuitions, that he does not “substitute history for 
imagination.” Too often the Church has developed a hegemony which has excluded the artist with 
his strange, new forms. In our day we are still asking the question, “Will the Church open its doors 
to strangeness?” or will it be the stifling plea, “Build us a church like every other church.” A.F, 


THE LAUNCHING of RESPONSE is still in time to help to inspire and advance the unprecedented 
church building boom in our midst. Practically every avowed interest of the Lutheran Society for 
Worship, Music and the Arts has a direct bearing on church architecture, since architecture is more 
than impressive form and structure. In architecture space is of the essence; on the other hand, space 
is molded by its developing shell and made meaningful by the human activity it shelters. 


When the building is a church, what goes on in this enveloped space is the supremely important 
consideration. The final success or failure of the structure as architecture depends upon how well it 
environs, announces, and supports the corporate response of God’s people to God’s presence in God’s 
house. A building that succeeds by these criteria is hardly an accident. Inevitably the edifice will 
reveal the knowledge and intention of its builders, the congregation and their architect. 

In dealing with worship, music and the arts, RESPONSE will deal with the essential materials of the 
architectural environment; what is done and the ways of doing it will determine the architectural 
expression. It is not to be anticipated, therefore, that those who think of the building program chiefly 
in terms of cost and style will find much in the pages of our journal; those who see church archi- 
tecture as the carrying out of a religious conviction in response to our Lord’s invitation will want to 
meet with Him in the church they have erected and there worship and serve Him dutifully and gladly. 
Our aim in building churches should therefore not be to glorify man, the congregation, or the pastor, 
but God and Him alone. E.S.F. 
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THE CONTROVERSY over acceptance of current design idioms in church architecture is never 
ended. For the foreseeable future however, the sentimentality of historical stylism has been discarded 
in favor of a more creative and adventurous approach. 


A few recent churches have emerged as outstanding examples of architecture by successfully in- 
tegrating a unique building form with a sensitive and appropriate religious character. 


Too many recent examples, however, seem to have been erected to display a structural technique 
or a clever design idea. Sometimes the result is dramatic, but often little more. 


It is time to realize that to “go modern” is not enough. The possibilities of form inherent in the 
contemporary approach are limitless. The challenge lies, however, not in being “different,” which is 
easy, but in being meaningful and relevant. 


Just as the Gothic embodied the technology of an age and the spirit and theology of the church, so 
should the contemporary form integrate not only new materials and methods, but also incorporate the 
essential extra dimension, evidence of man’s ultimate concern. 

To accomplish this the theologian, layman and architect must have a mature understanding of the 
role of church architecture as a medium for visual expression embracing not only superficial beauty, 
but the more profound, and essential qualities of the Christian Church. S.J.M. 


The President’s Column 


THE LUTHERAN Society for Worship, Music and the Arts is almost one year old. As I look back 
over the year’s activities, I confess to a feeling of elation over what has been accomplished in so short 
a time. Every member of the Society can, with real justification, share in this feeling and in what- 
ever success has been achieved. 


Undoubtedly, the First Annual Conference in Minneapolis will be looked back upon as an historic 
occasion in the life of the Society. Here exciting possibilities were revealed and the broad plan for 
our activities was outlined. The concerts, lectures and exhibits were consistently of a high quality and 
the fellowship which was shared across all synodical boundaries was inspiring. 


Since Minneapolis, several regional conferences have been held. As a result, the influence of the 
Society is beginning to be felt at local levels. These regional meetings are essential to the effectiveness 
of our program. 

Certainly a special word of commendation is in order for our Editorial Board. Our journal will 
be the principal vehicle for establishing lines of communication throughout the Society’s membership. 
Forthcoming issues will do much to point up the interrelationship between the major areas of our 
concern. I am especially pleased with the title which has been chosen for the journal. RESPONSE is 
truly symbolic of our basic reason for existence. 


The number of those who share our common conviction that worship is fundamental to the Chris- 
tian life is growing. In February our membership passed the 800 mark and there is a steady increase. 
In order that the Society may achieve stability and, thus, greater effectiveness, the Executive Committee 
earnestly solicits your help in locating prospective members. 


We all owe a special debt of gratitude to our Executive Committee and our two Annual Conference 
Chairmen for dedicated and effective work. They are eager to share with you the stimulating experi- 
ences which are in store at the Second Annual Conference, which this year will be held June 10-12 at 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. We look forward to continuing our fellowship there. 
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The LSWMA in Action 


ALL MEMBERS and friends of the Lutheran Society for Worship, Music and the Arts are cordially 
invited to attend the Second Annual Conference of the Society which will be held June 10-12 at Witten- 
berg College, Springfield, Ohio. The theme of the conference is “Response, in worship, music, the arts.” 
Keynoting this theme will be the Rev. Dr. Joseph Sittler, of the Federated Theological Faculty at the 
University of Chicago. Other highlights of the conference: an exhibit of Sunday church bulletin covers 
for the entire church year by 11 contemporary artists; a symposium on “Contemporary art and music in 
liturgical worship”; a lecture on “Religious drama and literature” by the Rev. John Kulsar, Executive 
Director of the Lutheran Foundation for Religious Drama; the contemporary drama “Christ in the 
Concrete City,” by Philip W. Turner; organ recitals by Dr. Heinrich Fleischer, organist of Rockefeller 
Chapel, University of Chicago, and Frederick Jackisch, Chapel Organist, Wittenberg College; an instru- 
mental-choral opening concert; and workshops for the various commissions. The Lutheran Theological 
Professors’ Conference will be meeting simultaneously with us and will join us in some of our sessions. 


IN THE FALL of the past year members of the LSWMA met at the campus of Luther Theological 
Seminary in St. Paul, Minn., in order to establish a Twin City Chapter and to elect officers. Elected 
were Dr. Johannes Riedel, chairman of the local chapter, Mrs. Viola L. Scott, secretary and Mr. Al- 
fred Fischer, treasurer. The first major event of the local chapter took place Monday, November 24, 
1958, when Mr. Raymond Boese, St. Olaf College organist and organist at Bethel Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, gave a highly successful organ recital. 


In conjunction with the Fine Arts Committee of the National Branch of the Lutheran Brotherhood 
Life Insurance Society, the Twin City Chapter sponsored a full day of lectures and discussions on 
Church Music as an Art Form in the Past and Present on April 18 in the Lutheran Center in down- 
town Minneapolis. In the morning session three papers were read: Dr. Walter Buszin on Liturgy, Hym- 
nody and Church Music; Dr. Paul Ensrud on Choral Music, Past and Present; Prof. Ludwig Lenel on 
Some Mid-Century Thoughts on the Organ and its Literature. In the afternoon session Dr. Johannes 
Riedel lectured on Lutheran Heritage in Music as described in Johann Nicolaus Forkel’s “Allge- 
meine Geschichte der Musik.” Prof. Daniel Moe then led a panel discussion on the problems of the 
twentieth century composer and the Church. The panel consisted of Professors Buszin, Lenel, Moe, 
and Riedel. 

The Twin City Chapter sponsored a Weekend Festival of the Church and the Arts, Friday, April 24 
to Sunday, April 26. On April 24 Prof. Arnold Flaten, Chairman of the Art Department, St. 
Olaf College gave a convocation lecture on Theology, Art and Architecture in the Breck Audito- 
rium of Luther Theological Seminary, St. Paul. In the afternoon of the same day Mr. Gerhard M. 
Cartford was featured in a lecture recital on “Theology in the works of J. S. Bach.” He was assisted 
by R. C. Boese, organist, Joyce R. Zastrow, soprano, University of Minnesota, Sigurd Frederickson, 
baritone, St. Olaf College, Mrs. Inger Dahlin, violinist and Edward Emerson, cellist, both graduate 
students of the University of Minnesota. 

On Saturday, April 25, the Augsburg Players under the direction of Miss Ailene Cole produced 
the contemporary religious play Christ in the Concrete City, by Philip W. Turner, in Breck Audito- 
rium. Special incidental music had been composed by Robert Karlén, teaching assistant at the music 
department of the University of Minnesota. This same play was also performed April 26, in Hope 
Lutheran Church; May 3, Salem Lutheran Church; May 10, University Lutheran Church of Hope. On 
Sunday, April 26, an afternoon concert of baroque music took place in Mount Olive Lutheran Church. 
Paul Manz, Concordia College, St. Paul, and the University of Minnesota was the featured organist. 
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THE FIRST Rocky Mountain Regional Conference of LSWMA was held at Emmaus Lutheran 
Church, Denver, Colorado. With a registration of over 100 persons, there is the promise of con- 
siderable future activity in the region. 


Liturgist for the opening service of Vespers was the Reverend A. T. Wangerin, pastor of Emmaus. 
An organ recital and choral concert followed, featuring music by Lutheran composers from the 6th 
century to the present. The Denver Lutheran Choir, Robert Dosien, Director, and the Emmaus 
Church Choir, Ralph Fiedler, Director, combined to present a carefully prepared program. Mr. 
Fiedler was the organ recitalist. 


During the late afternoon, Daniel Moe, National President, gave an informative talk about the 
purpose of the Society and the scope of its activities. Many questions were answered in the discus- 
sion period which followed and plans were laid for future conferences in the region. 


Mr. Charles Haertling, Colorado architect, was the speaker at the evening banquet. His address, 
entitled “Space and Spiritual Experiences,” pointed up the inter-relatedness of all the arts in worship. 


The conference closed with a performance of the Heinrich Schuetz’ “Christmas History.” This sel- 
dom heard work was presented by the choir of Holy Cross Lutheran Church, James Haskins, Director. 
Professor Edward Anderson, of Colorado State University, sang the role of evangelist. This was the 
first performance of this work in the Denver area and it received considerable local attention. The 
Regional Conference Planning Committee included Prof. Edward Anderson, Robert Dosien, Mrs. 
Lillian Healey, Francis Schubkegel, Miss Dorothy Nettnin and the undersigned. David Urness 


CONFERENCES LIKE the one in Denver have been conducted also in Rockford, Illinois, and in 
California. Such regional conferences are of great importance, since many people cannot attend the 
annual conference of the Lutheran Society for Worship, Music and the Arts. If the Society desires 
to reach as many people as possible, it must stress the conduct of regional conferences. 


The Valparaiso University Church Music Seminar took place at Concordia Senior College, in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana April 9-11 and the same university’s Institute for Liturgical Studies met at Valpa- 
raiso June 2-4. Together with the latter, the Federation of Lutheran Altar Guilds convened June 
2-3. We wish these conferences Godspeed in their work; they have done much good in the past and 
will, we are certain, do much good also in the future. 


Nota Bene 


WE ARE HAPPY to publish in the present issue of RESPONSE an article by Bishop Wilhelm Stahlin of 
Germany. His name will long be remembered in the history of Lutheran liturgics. His article should 
give us all something to think about and encourage us to pay greater heed to the textual content 
of the hymns we sing. If we do this, a more widespread use of better hymn-tunes will follow. In 1958 
Germany observed the 75th birthday of Bishop Stahlin. A stout volume of 511 pages which contains 
much of what Bishop Stéhlin has written and which deserves being read by those who desire to 
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icquire deeper insights into various areas of biblical and practical theology. The book is, of course, 
n German and its title is Symbolon; it was published by the Evangelisches Verlagswerk in Stuttgart. 


[THE ANNUAL Bach Festival of Ansbach, Germany, will this year take place July 26—August 2. 
Chis festival is not advertised widely because it seeks to present the music of Bach in ideal locales 
ind under most favorable circumstances. A number of the concerts are thus presented in the Prunk- 
aal of the margravian castle which is located in the very center of Ansbach, an old-world small city 
which is near Nuremberg and which has a population of about 40,000 people. The Prunksaal has 
erfect acoustics and is of about the same size as the Saal in which J. S. Bach presented his music 
n Cothen. It seats five to six hundred people. Not only the limited space available, but also the 
*xcellency of the performances make it unnecessary to give much publicity to the Ansbach-Bach- 
voche, whose guiding spirit is Dr. Carl Weymar of Munich. Musicians are assembled from all parts 
of Europe and in recent years Ralph Kirkpatrick, the noted American harpsichordist, has represented 
America. Karl Richter of Munich, who has twice toured America as an organ virtuoso, and Joseph 
Ceilberth, likewise of Munich, are the conductors for the festival. This year Mr. Kirkpatrick will 
gain be the harpsichord soloist (two recitals). On Saturday, August 1st, the famous Thomaner-Chor 
of Leipzig, conducted by Kurt Thomas, will present three of J. S. Bach’s motets. Karl Richter will 
sonduct a total of fifteen church-cantatas by Bach, present an organ recital, and perform The 
Soldberg Variations. Henryk Szeryng of Paris will present two violin sonatas and a partita by Bach 
und another noted Parisian, Pierre Fournier, will perform three of Bach’s suites for cello. An or- 
chestral concert will take place on Thursday, July 30th. Small wonder that tickets for the Ansbach 
Bachwoche must be reserved two years in advance, and that despite the fact that each reservation 
or the entire series of concerts costs about fifty dollars, a price that would be high also in America. 


AUGUST 1-9 the tenth annual Heinrich-Schiitz-Woche will be conducted in the Lindenhof of 
3ethel, near Bielefeld. In addition to music by Schiitz, compositions by contemporaries of Schiitz and 
yy composers of our own day will be presented. While we have not received the detailed program as 
et, the prospectus states that, as part of the festival, the following essays will be read by the essay- 
sts indicated: Heinrich Schiitz and the (Lutheran) Service of Worship of His Day, by Otto Brodde 
f Hamburg; Heinrich Schiitz — Musicus poeticus, by Dr. H. H. Eggebrecht of Erlangen; The His- 
orical Compositions of Heinrich Schiitz, by Prof. Dr. W. Ehmann of Herford. Adalbert Schiitz, the 
lirector of church-music at Bethel, is in charge of the Schiitz-Woche, which is sponsored in part by 
he Neue Schiitz Gesellschaft. 


YN JULY 10 the editor of RESPONSE will depart for Europe, where he is to prepare Volume 12 of 
he complete music prints published during the years 1538-1545 by Georg Rhau, the famous printer 
f the Lutheran Reformation Movement. Volume 12 is to include the Antiphons of Sixt Dietrich, 
personal friend of Martin Luther. Our editor plans to remain in Europe until the spring of 1960; 
e will be accompanied by Mrs. Buszin. During the year of the editor’s absence, RESPONSE will be 
dited by Dr. Johannes Riedel of the University of Minnesota. WEB. 
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Music Reviews 


Johann Walter: Saemtliche Werke, hrsg. von Otto 
Schroeder. 1 Bd.: Geistliches Gesangbuechlein, Wit- 
tenberg 1551, 1. Teil: Deutsche Gesaenge. 2. Bd.: 
Geistliches Gesangbuechlein, Wittenberg 1551, 2. 
Teil: Cantiones latinae. 3. Bd.: Geistliches Gesang- 
buechlein, Wittenberg 1551: Lieder und Motetten 
die nur 1524, 1525, und 1544 im Wittenbergischen 
Gesangbuechlein enthalten oder in Handschriften 
und Drucken verstreut sind. Kassel und Basel: Bar- 
enreiter Verlag; St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, Ist and 2nd vols. 1953, 3rd vol. 1955. 

The editors Otto Schroeder for Vol. I and Max 
Schneider for Vols. 2 and 3 as well as the German 
and American publishers have done as thorough a 
job on this new and important Walter edition as 
would seem possible at this time. In addition to the 
body of music there are facsimile reproductions of 
title pages and original prefaces by Martin Luther 
and Johann Walter (Vol. I), introductory remarks 
(Vol. II), prefaces (Vol. I and III; the latter a re- 
print of Vol. I with an additional English transla- 
tion by Walter E. Buszin), introductions (Vols. I, 
II, and II), and four facsimile reproductions of 
Walter’s setting of Ein feste Burg. Vol. III contains 
critical appendices referring to sources, and notes 
to all the works contained in the first three vol- 
umes. A cross index of all materials as presented 
in Walter’s five editions from 1524, 1525, 1537, 
1544, and 1551 will be of great help and interest 
to the ever increasing number of Walter fans. 

The last edition of the Geystliche gesangk Biich- 
leyn, 1551, as reprinted in the first volume of 
this opera omnia edition contains seventy-four cho- 
rale settings. This number is considerably larger 
than the forty-three selections contained in the first 
edition from 1524 (reprinted and edited by Otto 
Kade, 7th volume of Publikation Aelterer Prak- 
tischer und Theoretischer Musikwerke, Berlin, 
1878). 

In this 1551 edition the order of the chorales 
seems at first glance to be rather arbitrary. How- 
ever, a certain systematic organization of the texts 
according to the church year can be observed: 

Pentecost—1, 2; Easter—7; Christmas—13, 14; 

Easter—26, 27; Pentecost—33, 34; Advent—37, 

38; Easter—43; Easter—47; Trinity—48, 49; 

Christmas—50, 51; Easter 55, 56; Christmas— 

71b; Epiphany—72. 

The texts of these high festival hymns are mostly 
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leisen, paraphrases of Gregorian hymns or anti- 
phons, or original texts by Luther and his con- 
temporaries. Some of these contemporaries were: 
Michael Styfel, Eckart Hegenwalt, Johannes Agric- 
ola, Elisabeth Creutziger, Paul Speratus, Justus Jo- 
nas, Lazarus Spengler, and Michael Weisse. How- 
ever, a great number of catechism, sacrament, and 
psalm texts were also used. In several cases Walter 
wrote both the texts and the music. To this cate- 
gory belong Kuehn ist der Mann (No. 59), Johanns 
Ernst bin ich getauft (No. 60), Erweckt hat mir das 
Herz zu dir (No. 61), Das Vater unser (No. 63), 
Ich hoff auf Gott (No. 64), In Gottes Namen 
scheiden wir (Nos. 66, 67), Kann auch jemand der 
Suenden Band (No. 68), Wider die Kainischen 
Blutsverwandten (No. 69), Wider die Meuchel- 
freunde (No. 70). 

The second volume contains 47 Cantiones latinae. 
These consist of hymns, psalms, antiphons, re- 
sponsories for from four to six voices as used in 
the office services of the young Protestant church. 
The five responsories were similarly set to music 
by Walter’s well known contemporary, Resinarius 
(for Rhau). These are composed in three inde- 
pendent sections: the responsory itself, followed by 
the repetitio, and concluded by the versus. 

The third volume is of a miscellaneous nature. 
It contains seventeen chorales in no proper order, 
deleted from the 1524, 1525, and 1544 editions, and 
eighteen Latin numbers taken from various manu- 
scripts such as the Eisenacher Kantorenbuch and 
Sammelwerke such as Rhau’s Bicinia or Tricinia. 
The Latin numbers consist of sequences, introits, 
hymns, responsories, and motets. The first ten num- 
bers can be easily identified for specific festivals 
of the church year. 

Grates nunc omnes — Christmas 

In dulci Jubilo —Christmas 

Suscepimus, Deus — Purification of Mary 

Et cum inducerunt puerum Jesum — Purification 

of Mary 

Spiritus Domini replevit orbem terrarum — 

Pentecost 

Veni Pater pauperum — Pentecost 

Conscendit iubilans — Ascension 

Ego sum resurrectio et vita — Easter 

Resurrexit. Quid quaeritis viventem cum 

mortuis — Easter 

Deum time, et mandata eius — Trinity 

The overall impression of Johann Walter’s Ge 


senge and Cantiones latinae is one of great serious- 
ness of purpose. He is an austerely religious com- 
poser who is consistently characterized by the com- 
plete devotion of his extraordinary talent to Luther’s 
reformational, musical, and educational programs. 
As the first Lutheran master craftsman, cantor, Ka- 
pellmeister, composer, and teacher, Walter set high 
standards of musicianship and achievement for later 
generations of composers to meet. 

In his musical response to his faith he concerned 
himself with the polyphonic elaboration of the 
CANTICUM NOVUM chorale as created by Lu- 
ther and Gregorian materials as adapted from the 
Roman church. Three main composition types can 
be distinguished. The first style is typical of the 
works of Flemish composers such as Heinrich Isaac 
and Josquin and was used as well by many German 
polyphonic lied composers of the sixteenth century. 
All voices are subordinate to the cantus prius factus 
(the chorale or chant melody), usually in the tenor 
voice. The importance of the chorale or chant is 
emphasized by its slow, static quality in contrast to 
the free ornamental lines of the remaining voices. 
In order to further point up the cantus in many five 
and six part settings, a second voice will often dupli- 
cate the cantus as a canon at a fourth or fifth. The 
free voices “play” and “skip” with “Jauchzen,” ac- 
cording to Luther’s often quoted musica figuralis 
definition, in an infinite variety of contrapuntal 
patterns typical of the sixteenth century. In these 
settings, Walter’s outstanding achievement was to 
establish a Kantorei style of such an impelling cal- 
iber as to make it possible for musica figuralis writ- 
ing in Protestant Germany to flourish for a long 
time to come. 

The second type is distinguished by a freer cantus 
firmus treatment. It is used rather rarely with the 
Gesenge, but more frequently with the Cantiones 
latinae. The first seven Cantiones latinae combine 
greater freedom in the cantus firmus treatment with 
antiphonally paired imitation, (note: The Gradual 
of the fourth Sunday after Pentecost: Deus, qui 
sedes super thronum, the “labores et dolores” sec- 
tion, measures 47—55, or more convincing still the 
entire prima pars and much of the secunda pars of 
Walter’s own text: Vere beatus et Deo factus mari- 
tus auspice, Vol. II, No. 35, p. 134.) 

In the third style are included all of the rela- 
tively simple works used for music education pur- 
poses with the choir members of the Torgau Kan- 


torei. In this group are the two and three part set- 
tings and the homophonic four part settings. A great 
many settings in all three volumes belong to this 
third general category. 

In the two part settings, Ein feste Burg ist unser 
Gott (Vol. II, p. 65) and Herzlich tut mich er- 
freuen (Vol. III, P. 73) the unaltered cantus firmus 
of the lower voice is combined with a non-imitative 
free upper voice. 

Of the three part settings, Christ ist erstanden 
(Vol. I, No. 56, p. 100) and Jesus Christus unser 
Heiland (Vol. I, No. 71a, p. 129) show fermati in 
all voices at the end of each phrase. The middle 
voice carries the cantus firmus with the other voices 
moving in contrary or parallel free motion. The two 
versions of Vom Himmel hoch (Vol. I, No. 71b, 
p. 129) and Vol. III, p. 66) have the chorale in 
the bass showing homophonic features. In Nu freut 
euch, lieben Christen gmein, (Vol. Il, p. 10), Jesus 
Christus, unser Heiland (Vol. Il, p. 12) and in 
the Latin motets, Confitebor tibi Domine, (Vol. III, 
p. 63), Pars mea Dominus (Vol. III, p. 64), and 
Bonum est viro (Vol. Il, p. 65) imitative writing 
is used in all three voices. In Vivo ego dicit Do- 
minus (Vol. III, p. 62) an imitative tenor-bass duet 
anticipates an unaltered cantus firmus presentation 
in brevis values. 

Many of the four part settings were influenced 
by contemporary ode writings. They are distin- 
guished by their homophony which observes the 
metric qualities of the text. The cantus firmus usu- 
ally still lies in the tenor. Such tenor bound homo- 
phonic four part compositions can be seen in the 
setting of the Christmas sequence, Grates nunc 
omnes (Vol. III, p. 25) in Dulci jubilo (Vol. I, 
p. 27) and in the six voiced Canticum Simeonis 
(Volkellepm32); 

Strictly homophonic four part settings are rarely 
used in the chorales, the one exception being O 
Gott Vater, du hast Gewalt (Vol. I, p. 42). In most 
of the homophonic four part chorales the metric 
reproduction of the tune is interrupted by florid 
extensions or short imitations creating a pseudo- 
polyphonic feeling. The proximity to the “Kan- 
tional” style is indicated by the shift of the cantus 
firmus from the tenor to the discant. (Gelobet seist 
du, Jesu Christ, Vol. 1, No. XIV, p. 20). 

The most obvious difference between the Jo- 
hannes Wolf edition and this opera omnia edition 
is that this latter edition is designed for scholarly 
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as well as practical purposes. Thus the original 
c clefs have been substituted by modern clefs. The 
text form is modern German. Text variants are 
included in the body of the compositions. Sources 
for the variants are indicated at the end of the 
composition. Also Walter E. Buszin’s translations 
will be helpful for American choir directors and 
instructors in their desire to become better ac- 
quainted with this treasure of early Lutheran wor- 
ship music. 

All three volumes are beautifully printed. The 
editorial and publishing accomplishments merit high 
praise. The publication of the Cantiones latinae 
above all will be of great value in creating a well 
rounded picture of Johann Walter, the Urkantor of 
the Lutheran Church. Johannes Riedel 


THE NEW BACH EDITION. Edited by The Johann 
Sebastian Bach Institute of Gottingen and The Bach 
Archiv of Leipzig. Published by the Barenreiter Ver- 
lag of Kassel and Basel. Hans Albrecht, editor-in- 
chief. 


The need for making available an entirely new 
edition of the complete works of J. S. Bach has 
been felt for many years. The first Gesamtausgabe 
of the works of Bach was published more than a 
century ago. Additional works by Bach have been 
found in the meantime. Works formerly attrib- 
uted to Bach are now known to have been written 
by other composers; compositions once credited to 
other composers are today known to have been 
written by the man whom Bishop Sodderblom of 
Sweden referred to as “the fifth evangelist.” What 
is more, many very serious mistakes may be found 
in the music itself as published in the first Gesamt- 
ausgabe. 

The editors of the first complete edition em- 
ployed certain techniques and practices which were 
in vogue in the first half of the 19th century. Oc- 
casionally one must bear in mind that the first 
edition was published when the Romantic Era was 
at its height. Those were the days of Robert 
Schumann, Franz Liszt, Felix Mendelssohn-Bar- 
tholdy, Johannes Brahms, and a host of others, 
many of whom helped the cause along, financially 
and otherwise. Today we live in a different age. 
The Romantic Era lies behind us and we no longer 
approve of certain liberties taken in it, even by 
musicologists. Today we insist with greater em- 
phasis than ever before that the Urtext remain un- 
adulterated. That we are also more practical in 
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our day is reflected variously in the present edi- 
tion; it has been made more easy to read the 
music and, except for the parts of some orchestral 
instruments, the alto and tenor clefs have been 
dropped in favor of the F and G clefs. The volumes 
themselves were made more handsome and, while 
a paper cover édition costs the subscriber to the 
series about three dollars for a volume of 120 
pages, a cloth volume costs less than a dollar more, 
and a dignified and attractive half-calf volume costs 
only about eighty cents more than the cloth volume. 
Partial and non-subscribers are required to pay 
from ten to twenty per cent more per volume. 
Critical commentaries, written in German, are 
available at a very reasonable price. 
To date twelve volumes have been published; they 
are: 
Series I, Vol. I: Cantatas for the Season of 
Advent 
Series I, Vol. 2: Cantatas for the First Day 
of Christmas 
Series I, Vol. 7: Cantatas for Septuagesima 
and Sexagesima 
Series I, Vol. 10: Cantatas for the 2nd and 
3rd Day of Easter 
Series I, Vol. 21: Cantatas for the 13th and 
14th Sundays after Trinity 
Series I, Vol. 33: Wedding Cantatas 
Series II, Vol. I: Mass in B Minor 
Series II, Vol. 3: Magnificat 
Series IV, Vol. 2: Schiibler Chorales for Or- 
gan and 18 Chorale Preludes 
Series V, Vol. 4: Clavierbiichlein for Wilhelm 
Friedemann Bach 
Series VI, Vol. I: Violin compositions 
Series VII, Vol. 2: Brandenburg Concertos 
In view of the fact that the youth of today has 
learned to appreciate and enjoy Bach, the libraries 
of schools of higher learning should be encouraged 
to subscribe to this new complete edition of the 
works of J. S. Bach. A subscription to the entire 
series for a library will prove to be an excellent 
memorial gift to a school, its library, its faculty, 
and its students. Since only three or four volumes 
are published each year, the cost of subscribing is 
not felt seriously. In these volumes we find not 
only great music, but also great theology and great’ 
art. Walter E. Buszin 


Book Reviews. 


THE KEY TO A SUCCESSFUL CHURCH LIBRARY. 
Erwin E. John, Augsburg Publishing House, 1958. 44 
pages. 


This is a small but very significant study of the 
organization and administration of church libraries. 
The author has succeeded in packing into a few 
pages really everything that needs to be known by 
the person who is faced with the responsibility of 
organizing such a library. 


The author’s conception of what the church li- 
brary should try to do and what its philosophy of 
book buying should represent is sound and needs 
to be more widely recognized. (The average church 
library is probably not a very vital part of the life 
of the church nor a very meaningful medium for 
the development of a mature Christian point of 
view.) 


The proposals for a simple cataloging and classi- 
fication system are very practical and should pro- 
vide excellent guidance for any church library of 
not more than seven or eight thousand volumes. 
The suggestions regarding ordering, processing and 
circulation of books are equally sound. 


It is obvious that this booklet represents the prac- 
tical experience of the author in the administration 
of what must be a very successful church library. 
It is the only guide of its sort with which this re- 
viewer is acquainted. As such it deserves wide 
circulation and study among those who are con- 
cerned with church libraries. Leigh D. Jordahl 


THE ORGAN IN CHURCH DESIGN. By Joseph Ed- 
win Blanton. Venture Press, Albany, Texas. 1957, 
492pp. Price, $20.00. 

This attractive and carefully prepared volume is 
indeed a magnum opus in the field of literature on 
the organ written in America. We say this not 
only because of its size, but also because of its rich 
content and profuse illustrations. Its primary pur- 
pose is set forth in its brief Introduction: “The 
purpose of this book is to acquaint the average 
architect with the organ as an instrument and to 


introduce to him the wealth of possibilities in its 
architectural treatment.” The volume can contrib- 
ute much toward bridging the gap which exists be- 
tween “the average architect” and the expert organ 
builder. However, also the highly reputable church 
architect can profit from its content and will be 
proud to include Mr. Blanton’s book in his library. 
The volume has very few pages which do not in- 
clude either a picture or a design. Beautiful photo- 
graphs of noteworthy church organs of Europe 
and America abound, the typography is clean, and 
the binding is durable. What is most important is 
the fact that the author knows what he is talking 
about and discusses his subject-matter exhaustively 
and intelligently. He does not permit himself to 
go overboard, he does not dote on useless ax grind- 
ing, and he understands the character of the clas- 
sical organ. Organ builders like Walter Holtkamp, 
Hermann Schlicker, G. Donald Harrison and others 
receive their due share of recognition, as do also 
the European master organ builders of today and 
yesterday. Large and small organs are discussed, 
pp. 467-474 are devoted to organ specifications, 
and the author presents the pros and cons on: un- 
encased organs, contemporary case designs, space 
requirements, new organs in old buildings, loca- 
tion, architectural scale, the fate of old organs, and 
other topics. In his chapter on Worship Require- 
ments, pp. 63—65, the author says in part: “The 
actual requirements of the church organ, admitting 
equal physical factors such as size and acoustics 
of the interior, can usually be resolved by the na- 
ture of the local church, that is, whether it is a 
place for putting on a show every Sunday or a 
gathering place for a congregation of worshippers. 
—The Polyphonic organ is ideally suited to the 
performance of 99 per cent of the organ literature 
worthy of being brought into the Church.— With 
reference to a contemporary Polyphonic organ, 
Cecil Clutton said, “It is a waste of time to criticise 
this organ because of what it cannot do. It doesn’t 
fail to do them; it simply doesn’t want to do them.” 
We recommend this volume to all church archi- 
tects who want to do what is right as well as to 
all schools in which instruction in organ is given. 
Though the price is twenty dollars and no discount 
is allowed, this is not an exorbitant amount for a 
book of this kind. Walter E. Buszin 
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JAHRBUCH FUR LITURGIK UND HYMNOLOGIE. 
Volume III, 1957. Edited by Konrad Ameln, Christ- 
hard Mahrenholz, and Karl Ferdinand Miller. Jo- 
hannes Stauda Verlag, Kassel. 1958, 252pp. Price, 
$6.50 (26 German Marks) 

To date three volumes of this Annual for Litur- 
gics and Hymnology have been published; the years 
covered have been 1955—1957. The Editorial Board 
consists of men who represent especially the Lu- 
theran countries of Europe. The United States and 
Canada are represented by three members. Liturgi- 
cal and hymnological developments in America are 
reported in each issue. The German language is 
employed throughout; this explains in large part 
why this annual, though rich in content, is not 
better known in America. The present volume in- 
cludes a detailed discussion of the new Lutheran 
Agenda published recently in Germany. The dis- 
cussion, which covers pp. 1—32, was written by 
Christhard Mahrenholz, the leading spirit of the 
Lutheran Church in Germany in the fields of litur- 
gics and hymnology. The volume contains also an 
eleven page discussion of the chorale O Herre 
Gott, dein gdttlich Wort (““O God, Our Lord, Thy 
Holy Word”; The Lutheran Hymnal, No. 266) and 
its author Anarg von Wildenfels; Wilhelm Lueken’s 
discussion prompts us to regret that also this dis- 
tinguished chorale is found in only one English 
hymnal of America. On pp. 44-61 Camillo Schoen- 
baum acquaints us wtih significant facts regarding 
the melodies used in the hymnal published by the 
Bohemian Brethren in 1531 and on pp. 62—78 Lud- 
wig Finscher presents interesting data and observa- 
tions concerning the Kantional of Georg Weber of 
Weissenfels, published in Erfurt in 1588. Also 
previous issues of the Jahrbuch have devoted many 
pages to important phases of Reformation history. 
This prompts us to recommend that these volumes 
be placed on the shelves of the libraries of all 
Lutheran colleges and universities. Subscribers to 
the entire series will save themselves a little more 
than one dollar per volume. Walter E. Buszin 


THE SERMON AND THE PROPERS. By Fred H. 
Lindemann. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
c.1958. Volume I: The Advent and Epiphany Sea- 
sons. 200 pages. Cloth. $4.00. Volume II: Pre-Lent to 
Pentecost. 246 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 

These volumes are the climax to the life’s work 
of a crusading spirit. Fred Lindemann set himself 
the task of restoring to what he deemed to be its 


rightful position the morning service with com- 
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munion. In a series of volumes of sermons and in 
many articles, including a translation of Lochner’s — 
Hauptgottesdienst in the American Lutheran, he — 
kept hammering at the same note: the chief order 
of the church’s worship should be the weekly serv- 
ice with communion. These volumes constitute a — 
study of the Church Year including its Sundays, — 
feast days, and minor festivals with special refer- 
ence to the integrating of the sermon with the 
Propers of the Day. Subsequent volumes will com- 
plete the entire cycle of the Church Year. They 
are of outstanding use to the preacher in order to 
help him envision services and construct sermons 
which will sound the same unified key of worship 
throughout. In Lindemann’s judgment true wor- 
ship involves the entire service, and the sermon 
is not to be an interlude in worship for a time of 
instruction, nor is the remainder of the service to 
be endured listlessly. The work provides analyses 
of the accents of the seasons and of the days and 
supplies useful samples of preaching for most of — 
the units. Those who remember Fred Lindemann as 
a preacher wish that he might have published more 
of his own sermons, for he managed an English 
which was direct and euphonious. 


These volumes deserve note in this journal not 
merely as contributions to good worship but also 
to the arts. For they concern the morning service 
not simply in its function as purveyor of theology or 
the means of grace, but as work of art. Art de- 
mands content plus form. A service of worship is 
artistic in the genuine sense when its components 
harmonize and synthesize into one organized whole. 
Liturgical worship employs traditional devices in 
order to achieve this form. Yet the art in this form 
has so frequently been disrupted because officiants 
and worshipers lost sight of the unitary propulsion 
behind the whole which each service is to be. Chief 
offender in this wreckage has been the sermon, 
which was allowed so frequently to pursue an inde- 
pendent path. Yet other faults have also contrib- 
uted: disregard of the thrust of the season of which 
the individual sermon is a part; disregard of the 
unit purpose of the given service and hence ca- 
pricious choice of hymns and service music. 

Lindemann’s volumes are thus an invitation es- 
pecially to Lutheran guides of worship to handle 
their heritage with insight and to unify their serv- 
ices with conscientious pains worthy of the true 
artist. Richard R. Caemmerer 
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GRAY-NOVELLO 
Now in its second large printing! 


PROPER OF THE SERVICE 


Containing the Introits, Graduals 
and Offertories for the 
LUTHERAN Church Year 


SONG OF THE BIRTH 
OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST 


by Marc-Antoine Charpentier 
(1634-1704) 


For solo voices, mixed chorus, two violins, and 


Set to Gregorian Psalm-Tones continuo. Edited by H. Wiley Hitchcock 


with Organ Accompaniment by $1.50 


Albert O. Christensen 


and 
Harold E. Schuneman 


THE GREAT O ANTIPHONS 
OF ADVENT 


Price $2.00 by Healey Willan 


Available from your local dealer, or 


Complete Score $1.50 
THE H. W. GRAY CO., INC. Chak copy. 32) 
Agents for NOVELLO & Co., Ltd. 


159 E. 48th St. New York 17, N. Y. 
GRAY-NOVELLO 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 


St. Louis 18, Missouri 


SAINT MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 


New York, New York (America’s Oldest Lutheran Church — Chartered 1664) 
Alfred W. Trinklein, Pastor; O. C. J. Hoffmann, D.D., Assistant 
Mrs. Elsa Schmitz, Director of Music; Cecil Bentz, Organist 


SCHLICKER ORGANS 
Buffalo 17, New York 


DISTINCTIVE WORSHIP TOOLS 


THE CHILDREN’S CHOIR 


by Ruth K. Jacobs 


For the choirmaster, minister of music, pastor and choir parent, here are 
readily applicable designs for effective choir organization and management; 
studies of youth choir methods, the spirit of the leader, and the work of the 
choir guild; plans for special services, and suggestions for better relating the 


junior chorister’s home life and church life. 


WEDDING MUSIC 
by Regina Fryxell 


Here’s a refreshing look at the aims of wedding music, 
particularly that for the church ceremony, by a veteran 


4.95 


WHAT SHALL I 
RENDER UNTO THE 
LORD 


organist, composer and author. Suggested listings are 


included. 


At Your 
Book Store or 


25 cents 


This adaptation of Psalm 116 
may be effectively interpreted 
by full choir or by solo voice. 

20 cents 


AUGUSTANA BOOK CONCERN 
Rock Island, Illinois 


FIVE EXCELLENT BOOKS 


WORSHIP 


A study of corporate devotion 
By Luther D. Reed 


This major work by the president-emeritus of 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary in Phila- 
delphia deals with the whole field of worship: 
its history, content, leadership and meaning. 
Information about aids to worship — anthems, 
hymns, suggestions for planning church build- 
ings, and other practical guides. Highly readable 
and thoroughly enjoyable for anyone who par- 
ticipates in the liturgical service. Contains many 
illustrations. 6.75 


THE LUTHERAN LITURGY 
By Luther D. Reed 


An interpretation of the liturgy in the Lutheran 
Church as set forth in the Common Service 
Book. It considers the meaning, the unity and 
harmonious beauty of the liturgical and musical 
forms contained in the Lutheran service. The 
author points out that the church service is 
more than a meeting, the liturgy more than a 
program, liturgical practice more than an ob- 
servance of practical rules of order. 692 pages, 
size 6 x 9 inches. 7.50 


LUTHER ON WORSHIP 

by Vilmos Vatja 

This book deals with the “what” and “why,” 
not the “how” of worship. Not the liturgical 
forms but the content of worship is discussed on 
the basis of Luther’s writings. Students, pastors 
and experts in practical theology, will find in 
this book a significant contribution. 3.25 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR 


Explains the origin and development of special 
days and seasons and how these festivals are 
observed now. 375 


EUCHARIST AND SACRIFICE 
By Gustav Aulen 
Translated by Eric Wahlstrom 


The author aims to restore a proper balance 
between the emphasis of the death of Christ and 
His Resurrection; between His Presence in the 
sacrament and His Coming again; between the 
forgiveness of sins and life eternal; between the 
individual and the communion of saints. 

Growing interest in the place of the Eucharist 
in the liturgy of the church makes this a timely 
book. 3.50 


MUHLENBERG PRESS, 2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


Books on 
Music 


The New Song 


Leland B. Sateren 


A non-technical guide to appreciation and 
use of contemporary choral music in the 
church. What to listen for in modern church 
music, how to select good and appropriate 
music, how to present it to the choir and 
congregation. 1.25 


The Choir School 


Linden J. Lundstrom 
A guide to training youth to sing the great music 
of the church. Includes a wealth of methods and 
materials that can be applied to any choir prorgam. 


. 


From the Augsburg Choral Library 


1125. Mary’s Response (No. 4 of “Four P 
1207 Christmas Praise, Healey Willan 


rophecies”), Paul Christiansen SATB .18 
Unison or SATB .16 


1196 In Excelsis Gloria!, Flor Peeters SATB .18 
1114. My Jesus, Bach-Paul Christiansen SATB .20 
1149 O Spotless Lamb, Bach-Thoburn SATB .18 
1221 Eternal Light, Krieger-Raphael SATB .20 
1193 O Jesus Christ, te Thee May Hymns be Rising, Daniel Moe SATB .25 
1163 These Things the Seer Isaiah Did Befall, Luther-Lenel SATB .25 
1215 Thus Saith the Lord (No. 1 of “Three Motets”), Knut Nystedt SATB .18 
1134 Ah, Holy Jesu, Crueger-Nelson SSAB_ .18 
1197 Glory to God on High, Milgrove-Riedel SAB .18 
1214 Sing Praise to God Who Reigns Above, Willem Mudde SAB .18 


Solos for the Wedding Service 


The Greatest of These is Love, Daniel Moe. 
Medium low 75c 


Whither Thou Goest, G. Winston Cassler 
Medium 75c 


Greatest 
ah these | 


io 
Lie 


dU sbur PUBLISHING HOUSE We stock selected sacred 
Gg music of all publishers — 


426 South Sth Street, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


choral, organ, vocal, and 
books on music. Write 
for catalogs. 


BACH 
Alleluja (SATB) (Peters: 61068) .. cca cc bse cass ewe ne ob tga hee Bie earner: $515 
May God Smile on You (Der Herr segne Euch) (Peters 6079) . .........-.---. .30 
Duet for Tenor(s) and Baritone(s) from the Wedding Cantata. 


Motet I: Sing Ye to The Lord (Singet dem Herrn) (Peters 6101) ............. 1.50 
Motet III. Jesus, My Great Pleasure (Jesu, meine Freude) (Peters 6103).......... 90 
Motet V: Come, Jesus, Come (Komm, Jesu, Komm) (Peters 6105) ........... 90 
Motet VI: Praise the Lord, All Ye Nations (Lobet den Herrn) (Peters 6106) . .75 
BRAHMS 
Let Nothing Ever Grieve Thee (SATB) (Peters 6093) ..............seseeeees -20 
Let-Nothing Ever Grieve Thee (TTBB) (Peters 6009) ..................5.. 20 
BRUCKNER 
Two Motets for SATB and 3 Trombones (Latin text with English translations) 
(Petersi6037) "5 085658 Sab he dace ee ten. oe ee aoe ees ee 40 
1. Offertorium (Psalm 45) 2. Ecce sacerdos (Ecclesiasticus) 
BUXTEHUDE 
Jesu, Joy and Treasure (Jesu, meine Freude): S (or T), B Soli, SATB, 
Piano (Organyieses ts vo ah en es lean Shor cua etreetineerietat gel Renn enone tet tel ese -60 


(2 Violins, Bassoon ad lib., each $.15) 

Open to Me Gates of Justice (Aperite Mihi Justitiae): 
ATB or TIB Soli or Chorus, Piano (Organ) (Peters 6050) ................. -60 
(2 Violins ad lib., Set of 2 Violins $.30) 


GESUALDO 
8 Madrigals (SSATB,;, SAATB) (Peters .4363)q.c..5 tise we aeencntte tat 60 


GOUDIMEL 
Psalm’ 65. (Ainsworth Psalter) (SATB) (Peters GO8S)ii=. 44. . aie) eee .60 


GRIEG 
Four Psalms (based on old Norwegian church melodies): Baritone Solo, SATB 
a capella (Peters 3128a) (How Fair is Thy Face; God’s Son Hath Set Me 


Free; Jesus Christ Our Lord Is Risen; In Heaven Above).................... 50 
HANDEL 
Dettingen Te Deum (Ger) (Orch. Score, Pts. avail. on purchase) ............... 1.50 


Foundling Hospital Anthem “Blessed Are They That Consider the Poor.” S (orT), 
A (or Bar.) Soli, SATB, Organ (Piano) (Orch. Parts: 2 Oboes, Strings ad lib., 


on-rental): (Reterss 50)! oo ei ae ie wc ce cen ee -60 
Messiah (Urtext);” Vocal: Score (Peters 4501)". 2. 7oe.. oe eee. oe oo one 1.50 
Organ Score (complete) (Peters 4501a) (cloth bound $12.00) .............. 7.50 
O Sing Unto the Lord (Psalm 96) (Anthem IV). Vocal (Organ) Score ........... 3.00 
SetvofePartst (Vn. 15 IE Vics Co. Obs Bsn) $6:00., ‘Choral: Scores... 1.2.4 ae ao 
Psalm 112: Laudate pueri dominum. Vocal Score (Peters 3762).............. -90 
St. John Passion (Eng-Ger). Vocal Score $3.00. Choral Score ............... -60 
Utrecht Te Deum (Te Deum Laudamus (We praise Thee O God) (Eng-Ger): 
FullScores$12.00; Vocal Score’ $3.50, ‘Choral Score: 3..7...5.5.002... 00. 1.25 
Set of Parts\(2 Vns, Va, Vc, Cb, 2 Ob (Fl), Bsn, 2: Trp, Organ).............. 10.00 
HAYDN 
Nelson Mass (Latin) (Orch. Score, Pts. available on purchase).................. 1.50 
HOVHANESS 
Magnificat for SATB Soli, SATB, Piano or Organ or Orchestra. 
V ocalsScdret (Peters:6iL08) siercaiyrceticniclh, 'v: {, atat bene Sua aiae eR Rn nach s eee aia 1.50 


(Pocket Score) (Peters 6107) $3.00. (Orch. Material on rental) 
O For A Shout of Sacred Joy (Text from an American colonial hymn); 

for-SATB, Organ (Piano) (Retérs 6148): 22 f..5 ee ee 25 
Psalm 28: Unto Thee Will I Cry, O Lord, My Rock: for SATB, 

Ofgan*(Piano);"(Peters 16149), ewer cas ccieses sw aececeuen: Ete e ea “25 
Psalm 148: Praise Ye The Lord: for Bass Solo, SATB, Organ (Piano) (Peters 6141) .30 


(Peters: GO57): succes + ae ite BRIAR co Or Mian eters mela ce ar ca .60 


4 Se PEI PETERS EDITION 2 


LOCKWOOD 


Motet: Praise to the Lord, the Almighty, the King of Creation. SATB (Piano or 
Organ optional (Peters 6064) Ae RS, ate edahet oe i ka) at a $ .30 


PUBLISHED FOR FIRST TIME: 
A CHORAL CLASSIC OF COLONIAL AMERICA 


PACHELBEL, C. T. 


Magnificat in C major for double chorus (SATB-SATB) and continuo (organ, 
harpsichord or piano). With historical Foreword and edited by Hans T. David. 


(Peters 6087) 


The premiere of this jubilant choral work took place in the United States 
of America in the days of J. S. Bach and in the first concert ever presented 
in New York City. 


TOMKINS 
O Lord, I Have Loved (Psalm 26) (SAATB, Organ) (Peters 6068)............ 25 
Then David Mourned (II. Samuel) (SSATB, Organ) (Peters 6069).............. «25 
VAN DELDEN 
Patttas biccolas(SAT B_aucappella). (Peters+6076)k.. 5.1. sae eae ee ee 25 
VERDI 
Ave Maria (Scala enigmatica) (SATB a cappella) (Peters 4256a).............. AZ) 
Laudi Alla Vergine Maria (SSAA a cappella (Peters 4256c) ................. .30 
Requiem (SATB) (Peters 4251) (Orch. Score, Parts available)... ...-...5...... 1.50 
Stabat Mater (SATB) (Peters 4256b) (Orch. Score, Parts) available) ieeece eee otis 
Te Deum (SATB) (Peters 4256d) Orch. Score, Parts available)....:......... IB 
WILLAN 
peRenedictions: (peters16099) eaecnt aaacin.? oR aaevas ©. sie See ee aman ae .20 


The Lord Bless Thee, and Keep Thee (Aaronic) (SATB a cappella); 
The Grace of The Lord Jesus Christ (Apostolic) (SATB, Organ) 
Hymn-Anthem on “Father, We Praise Thee” (SATB, Organ) (Peters 6125) ..... 25 
Words ascribed to St. Gregory the Great; 
Melody “Christe Sanctorum” (French Church Melody, 1782) 


Hymn-Anthem on “Marion” (SATB, Organ) (Peters 6065).................... -20 
Hymn-Anthem on “O Quanta Qualia” (SATB, Organ) (Peters 6066).......... .20 
Hymn-Anthem on “O Strength and Stay” (SATB, Organ) (Peters 6126)........ 20 


Words ascribed to St. Ambrose; 
Melody “Donne Secours” (Geneva Psalter, 1551) 


O Be Joyful in God (S or T Solo, SATB, Organ) (Reterss6073) joe nett epeenye: aks 
Psalms 36: 5-7; 57: 6; 66: 1-3, 7; 145: 13. 

O Sing unto the Lord a New Song (SATB, Organ) (Peters 6016) tees .20 

Ye Shall Know That the Lord Will Come (SATB, Organ) (Peters 6052) Ae ee 25 


Words from the Sarum Antiphonary 


The new 1959 Peters Edition Catalogues of Organ—Choral—Vocal—Recorder Music 
available upon request without charge. 


Cer PELE RSeGORPORATION 
373 FOURTH AVENUE — NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


$1.50 per hundred, 
minimum 50 per Sunday. 
Shipped postpaid. 


Contemporary Christian art that features striking new 
interpretations of Gospel lessons for every Sunday of 
the Church year. Each Bulletin has Epistle and Gospel 
printed in full on back page. Meaning of cover illus- 
tration described in each Bulletin. 


Comments From Leading Churchmen 
“Spiritually stimulating!’ The Community Church, 
Methodist-Presbyterian Federated, Clarksville, Iowa. 


“Superb!” Calvary Lutheran Chapel, Madison, Wisc. 


“Taman avid Bach devotee and I like traditional Gothic 
style, but when it comes to your bulletin, I'm all for it!” 
The First Presbyterian Church, Hancock, New York. 
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